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THE STORY OF A DEAF DOCTOR 

Success of Edward C. Campbell as a Sulpho-Bath Specialist 


The above picture shows a patient taking the sweat in the Campbell 
Hygienic Sulphur Steam bath, with Dr. Campbell in attendance. 

Patients are allowed to stay in tub from 15 to 20 minutes, with heat 
temperature from 105° to 115°. 


Dr. Campbell in his office, discussing, w r ith a prospective patient, the 
methods of his institution, and giving advice on diet, etc. “Bones” is Dr. 
Campbell’s truest friend, and is a very intelligent canine. He accom- 
panies Dr. or Mrs. Campbell on all walks or rides about the city. 


N the heart of Alabama’s metropolis, 
where fully 200,000 people follow 
various strenuous pursuits, where 
all the smoke and turmoil of industry 
grips them and smuts them at their 
tasks, there lives a man. Nor is this a fairy story, 
though to some of those with the gift of hearing 
it seems as if none could work harder against odds 
for the interests of suffering humanity, than has 
this man. 

But more to facts, the Hood Building stands on 
one of Birmingham’s most prominent corners, 
and the entire right wing of the highest floor of 
this conspicuous building is leased by the “Camp- 
bell Spino-Sulpho Bath Healthatrium.” The 
proprietor is Edward C. Campbell, a deaf man, 
whose character and kindliness speak through 
his pleasant face. One would not call him old. 
the spirit that has carried him on from day to 
day having hidden the pages of the calendar from 
him, and being wise enough to take his own 
treatments, he retains the vigor of youth. 

The writer has been asked to tell the story of 
his business, but to appreciate it one must under- 
stand the man. For it seems that of all the men 
who have achieved, none possess more fortitude 
of character, nor pass more cruel turns in the road 
than he who has had to fight his battles without 
ear for applause, nor voice to sound his way. 

About three years ago, he came to this field of 
his endeavor, a stranger in a new business, with 
energetic competition on every side to oppose 
him and capital scarce. He was even then far 
beyond the period of youth, and with an invalid 
wife who claimed his attention, but he has slowly, 
surely fought his way. That is a story he does 
n «t tell. His fingers only rattle off in weird 
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contortions that it was “hard, very hard.” Be- 
yond that the writer cannot go; it is only the con- 
stant meeting with his friends that 1 have learned 
of at least the good things he has told them, while 
he optimistically left the hardship out. 

1 remember, and always shall, the morning 


that a girl, her face beaming with smiles, .who 
with her husband recovering from a long and 
almost helpless illness, were to pass out of the 
door for the last time. He. the husband, stood a 
little back, his cheeks still bleached of their 
youthful lustre, his eyes glistening with a new 
found hope. Outside the world was green 
again for him. Outside the birds sang, and he 
saw the things that long ago he knew but had not 
know'll as he desired to know in this his first free- 
dom from a doctor’s care. Somehow he seemed 
anxious to run out into the sunshine and the 
laughter of the voices that he heard. “Life was 
real, and life was earnest.” The girl sat at the 
desk, in the little chair beside the figure of the 
man of my story. Her eyes had lost the rings 
of care that had encircled them for months. She 
too. bore with her the new gladness, and as her 
pencil slipped over the paper coining her thoughts 
into words, she w»rote these lines to him who 
could not hear: “I know' he loves you, for you 

have saved his life.” In a moment they w r ere 

gone. It was in the twilight of the evening when 
the man drew' up a chair to mine, and let his, 
fingers tell the story of the two that I had wanted 
to hear. 

Needless to say that since that night in my 
constant association with him, I have learned of 
other such stories of those who beat against the 
door of despair and then turned to him, to breathe 
God’s air again, and feel the flush of life, and 

know that it w'as “real; it was earnest.” Is this 

worth striving for? Could dollars and cents 
have collected an entire book crammed with the 
little scribblings of such w'ords as these, the words 
of the little wife who thanked him? And after 
all. I have begun to realize that the best medical 
science is based on common sense, for some of 
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In the Chiropodist operating room. Dr. Campbell is considered one 
of the South's most competent practitioners on all foot ailments, and has a 
large patronage of the most prominent people of the city. 


This picture shows the patient on the massage table, after coming 
from the bath, with Dr. Campbell engaged in the work of massage. Lady 
on left is a nurse and attendant of the institution. 


Birmingham’s best doctors are his friends, and 
the suffering have found him from all parts of 
the state. 

He uses a steel tub for his baths, a medicated 
sulphur steam that equals those of Hot Springs. 
Arkansas, and yet a tub that eliminates all of the 
obnoxious gases that are found at the natural 
springs. They are, in truth, somewhat similar to 
the Turkish Bath, and yet the headache and weak- 
ness afterwards are unknown. He is his own 
masseur, and those who have tried different baths 
in all parts of the country, baths that are noted 
for their wonderful healing qualities, say that 
his baths are unequaled, and that his system is 
unrivalled. 

He has studied diets and methods that are fp- 
the healthy as well as for the ill. The prepara- 
tions that he uses are chiefly his own, the oint- 
ments, oils and perfumes, the salves and liniments 
are either of his own prescription or someone’s 
else, but every preparation is made in his own lit- 
tle laboratory, just enough for his own needs. 
Nor have the ladies been denied the use of his 
wonderful treatments, for he has now in charge 
of the ladies' department, a lady who has been as 
carefully trained and drilled along his lines of 
treatment as he himself has been, and together 
with Mrs. D. S. Alexander, (who, by the way, is 
not deaf,) the establishment caters to a large and 
prominent list of Birmingham ladies and gentle- 
men. 

His friends are found in many places from 
Birmingham to Ohio, his old home State, and by 
his easy road to health, with cleanliness and 
common sense as a means, he has led many a 
hopeless case back to the land of rosy cheeks 
His friends are his one big asset, and I have 
known him to favor some of them with some 
seemingly small kindness to ask which, had they 
known it, was really an imposition on their part, 
and yet he bears no resentment to those who have 
infringed on his generosity. 

I was asked to write a story of his business, not 
of him. And yet certain liberties, or rather 
opportunities, opened their way, and I took the 
advantage of saying the things that he would not 
say had he written this article himself. To my 
mind this was to be a message to the deaf of 
America. A message that telling them of one 
who has fought against big odds and won. And 
to them the story points its own moral for his 
message is this to the deaf of the country: 

“In my line of work there is a great opportunity 
for you.” Then as we talked further, and I 
sought to draw him out he continued: 

- “I am probably the pioneer deaf person in the 
business, but the business is so absorbing and 


the remuneration so great, that the man or wo- 
man who enters it with the right spirit and a 
determination to succeed, can expect success 
from the start. The field is not crowded, nor will 
it be for years, but, you must be prepared to 
competently handle the clinical work, — the busi- 
ness end will work out its own salvation by care- 
ful, frugal management. Take a course in some 
college — a knowledge of medicine will be of 
great advantage — choose some competent mas- 
seur and learn his methods, and if possible acquire 
a diploma in Electro-Therapeutics, choose a 
prominent location, begin small and build. Be 
thorough, honest and persistent and you can soon 
command a business that will exceed your most 
sanguine hopes.” 

That, I say, is his message to the deaf of the 
country. He has conquered his business and 
made it pay. When things seemed against him, 
he did not stop to dream of changing to some- 
thing else, but plugged with that tireless persist- 
ence that overcomes all odds, and fought the 
fight out alone. They will tell you, that now the 
South is passing through a period of financial 
stringency such as it has never known before, 
and yet, Mr. Campbell’s books show that for him 
business has never been in as good a condition. 
It has taken all of the manhood in him and many 
sleepless nights — it took everything he had to 
spare, — but being a real man. he conquered. 


“THE ROAD TO WELLVILLE.” 

Readers of the Silent Worker cannot have failed 
to note the increasing number of new occupations 
in which the deaf are engaging and in which they 
are achieving success and even distinction. This 
must be a source of much gratification to the deaf 
and their friends » 

We had occasion to spend a few hours in Birm- 
ingham, Ala., recently and improved the oppor- 
tunity to visit former school-mates of ours, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward C. Campbell, at “Campbell’s 
Healthatrium, Parlors 443 — 451, Hood Building.” 
in the heart of the business district of greater 
Birmingham, where Mr. Campbell and his as- 
sistants operate a system of spino-sulpho steam 
baths. Mr. Campbell has the only system of the 
kind in Birmingham and operates in exclusive 
territory under a patent right leased to him by 
the inventor. 

Mr. Campbell is a graduate in the department 
of hygenic mineral baths, massage and electro- 
therapeutics. His treatments are external. Since 
locating in Birmingham some three years ago he 
has built up a large practice. The testimonials 
he is able to show from persons living in his 
territory who have been benefitted by his treat- 


ments are literally “too numerous to mention.” 
Quite a few are well known to deaf citizens of 
Birmingham — some of them having deaf relatives 
prominent in the affairs of the deaf in Alabama. 

In view' of the obstacles which Mr. Campbell 
had to contend with before he succeeded in 
qualifying himself for the business and in estab- 
lishing a successful practice border on the mar- 
velous. 

Among the seekers of relief at the Campbell 
Healthatrium are those who have rheumatism; 
stomach, liver and kidney troubles; foot, skin 
and blood diseases; paralysis and the like. Tuber- 
cular and some other troubles in their early 
stages may also be cured by Mr. Campbell’s 
system. It will be well for the next “white hope” 
to take a few treatments at the Healthatrium at 
greater Birmingham before taking chances against 
Jack Johnson or any one else. 

Mr. and Mrs. Campbell are graduate of the 
Illinois School for the Deaf at Jacksonville. Mr. 
Campbell taught at his alma mater for a short 
time after his graduation, resigning to take a 
position at the State School for the Deaf at 
Colorado Springs which he held to for a number 
of years. Several years ago Mrs. Campbell had 
an attack of rheumatism which rendered her 
almost an invalid. The course of treatment pre- 
scribed for Mrs. Campbell led Mr. Campbell to 
study and eventually to practice the system he 
is following at Birmingham. 

J. H. CLOUD. 

MOVIE TRAGEDY FROM CLEVELAND 

Cleveland, O., Dec. 3 — Scene, county jail. Enter 
Deputy Sheriff Loschiavo with insanity warrant for 
Mrs. Emily Megley. 

Scene 2 — Loschiavo mistakes address and calls at 
home of Mrs. Cora H. Taylor, widow, and deaf. 
Takes him for burglar. Desperate struggle. 

Scene 3 — Police reserves en route. 

Scene 4 — Loschiavo, badly scratched and trying to 
explain. Police reserves restore order. 

Scene 5 — Home of Mrs. Megley, “reel” victim. 
She submits quitely. 

Scene 6 — County jail, victim incarcerated Sheriff 
makes record of mistake for reference. 

GOOD NIGHT .— Boston Herald. 


When deaf-mutes reaches the top of his chosen cal 
ling, he is worthy of double honor. H. Humphrey 
Moore, an American artist resident in Paris, is 
both deaf and dumb : but in spite or theise physical 
defects, his achievements rank among the first of the 
great painters of to-day. Nature seems to have com- 
pensated him for the drawbacks mentioned. — Wis- 
consin Times. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 

By J. H. CLOUD 


HE anti-impostor element in Missouri 
is making another determined effort 
to have the present legislature pass 
a measure calculated to practically 
end the “deaf” impostor business in 
the state. House bill No. 961 of two years ago, 
introduced by the Rev. George Lloyd, a represent- 
ative from St. Louis, was given too late a start to 
finish the legislative course before final adjourn- 
ment. That, however, was no fault of the Rev. 
Mr. Lloyd as he acted with commendable prompt- 
ness as soon as his services were requested and 
did all he could to advance the measure. 

The wording of the bill is as follows: 


AN ACT 

To prohibit impersonating blind, deaf, dumb and 
destitute persons, or others physically de- 
ficient falsely for the purpose of obtaining 
money or other valuable thing. 


Be it enacted by the General Asembly of the 
State of Missouri, as follows: 

Section 1. A person engaged in soliciting, 
procuring, attempting to solicit or procure 
money or other valuable thing by falsely pre- 
tending and representing himself to be blind, 
deaf, dumb, or to be otherwise physically defi- 
cient, or to be suffering from any physical de- 
fect or infirmity, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction shall be punished 
by imprisonment in the county jail not less 
than one month or by more than six months, or 
by a fine of not less than ten dollars ($10.00) or 
more than one hundred dollars ($100.00,) or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

The measure has reappeared on the legislative 
calendar as Senate bill No. 26, introduced Jan. 13, 
by Hon. W. H. Phelps, of Carthage, member from 
the 28th senatorial district. Senator Phelps is 
easily the leading member of the general assem- 
bly. He served in the House before entering the 
Senate. His reputation both as a politican and a 
lawyer is nation wide. The fact that he is sponsor 
for the impostor bill and made it one of the first to 
be introduced at the present session greatly en- 
courages the hopes of the friends of the measure 
that it will become a law within the present year. 

The deaf of Missouri are fortunate in having in 
Senator Phelps a friend who readily appreciates 
the need of the special bit of legislation desired 
by them. In his son, Mr. W. Howe Phelps, they 
have, in this case, a friend at court. Mr. Phelps, 
Jr., is a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Missouri Association of the Deaf, of the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, a graduate 
of Gallaudet School, St. Louis, and a former stud- 
ent at Gallaudet College. Mrs. Florence Phelps 
Rothert, wife of Mr. Waldo H. Rothert of the 
faculty of the Nebraska School at Omaha, is a 
daughter of Senator Phelps. She also is a gradu- 
ate of Gallaudet School and a former student at 
Gallaudet College. 

Behind the impostor measure and seeking to in- 
influence favorable action thereon through the 
various members of the general assembly are 
the Missouri Association of the Deaf, the Alumni 
Association of the Missouri School for the Deaf, 
the patrons of the Missouri School for the Deaf, 
through Supt. J. S. Morrison: the Patrons and 
Alumni of the Missouri School for the Blind, 
through Supt. S. M. Green; the Roman Catholic 
Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, through Sister 
Borgia: the St. Louis Gallaudet Union and the 
Kansas City and St. Louis Divisions N. F. S. D. 
Miss Daisy Way has promised to work for the 
measure through the papers of Kansas City. 

Mr. J. Frederick Meagher, of Vancouver. Wash- 
ington, Chairman of the Impostor Bureau of the 
National Association of the Deaf, is a resourceful, 
aggressive and effective worker and doubtless 
will be able to report the success of impostor 


legislation in a number of states by the time the 
Association meets at Hartford two years hence. 

* * * 

Mr. J. C. Howard, a deaf business man of 
Duluth and president of the National Association 
of the Deaf, was invited to address the Convention 
cf American Instructors of the Deaf at Staunton 
last summer and did so. His address was subse- 
quently published in the Deaf-Mutes Journal and 
doubtless will later appear in the printed proceed- 
ings of the convention although a protest has been 
made against the inclusion of Mr. Howard’s paper 
in the proceedings. It has been asserted that a 
number of very good friends of the deaf — men who 
have worked very ear: estly to raise the standards 
of the schools with which they have been con- 
necied, fell offended by certain statements which 
Mr. Howard made. They understood Mr. Howard 
to say, in effect, that the heads of schools were 
too self-sufficient to receive criticism and were 
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often engaged in deceiving the public. They felt 
that Mr. Howard should have confined himself 
to specific instances where he thought mistakes 
had been made and wrong done and pointed 
them out clearly and frankly so those attacked 
would have been given an opportunity to reply 
and defend themselves. 

We were present when Mr. Howard delivered 
his address and since its publication have given 
it a careful reading. It was aimed at i:s as well 
as at others. Taking the address as a whole and 
making due allowances for Mr. Howard’s charac- 
teristic way of expressing himself, we find our- 
selves unable to feel offened at what he said. 
On the contrary, barring an overdawn picture 
here and there, it was a timely, courageous, manly 
and straightforward talk. The time to have pro- 
tested against the inclusion of Mr. Howard’spaper 
in the proceedings was when Mr. Howard con- 
cluded his address. The gentleman who later 
made the formal protest to the Executive Com- 
mittee that Mr. Howard’s paper be excluded from 
the proceedings was present when the address 
was made but said nothing. Those who felt 
keenly any statement which Mr. Howard may 
have made should have taken him to task as soon 
as he had concluded his address and while he was 


there to give such specific information they might 
have called for. They did nothing of the kind. 
Below we reproduce Mr. Howard’s address in full 
in order that the reader may form his own con- 
clusions concerning its merits: 

Mr. Chairman. Ladies and Gentlemen: — The 
first intimation 1 had that 1 was to address this 
distinguished audience of educators of the deaf 
was on February 6th. Upon reaching home from 
my office that evening I found The Mississippi 
Voice of February 2d. awaiting my perusal. My 
attention was attracted by the heading: “Conven- 
tion Issue No. 14. Speakers of world renown 
are coming to adress this great meeting,” and di- 
rectly beneath: “Methods of Deaf-Mute Instruc- 
tion by J. Cooke Howard.” Yes, there it was in 
black and white. 

The only explanation why a plain business 
man should be called upon to stand up here and 
dilate upon methods of instruction to the greatest 
gathering of educators of the deaf that the world 
has ever known is that everyone is supposed to 
know more about the other fellow’s business than 
he does about his own. Possibly, too, you would 
like to see yourselves and your methods as others 
see them. 

In spite of the fact that one of your oldest and 
most prominent members assures me that: 
“Methods of Instruction have been discussed in 
Conventions for years and years, and the same 
old arguments on both sides have been presented 
again and again, until those who have attended 
most of the conventions, as I have, are tired of 
hearing them,” the topic assigned me gave me a 
feeling of relief. For years it has seemed that 
no one believed that I could speak upon any 
subject but that of impostors. Altogether, I was 
so pleased and flattered that when, the next day, 
a communication came from the Chairman of 
“Educated Deaf Day,” urging me to accept the 
assignment, I forthwith did so and irrevocably 
put my foot in it.” 

Schools for the deaf are little monarchies all- 
sufficient unto themselves. Surrounded by com- 
munities of hearing people who have not yet 
learned that the deaf are just like other folks, 
except only that they cannot hear, they are almost 
as secluded as they would be if were surrounded 
by a twenty-foot wall. 

The pupils are regarded with some curiosity. 
The teachers are presumed to be peculiar and 
gifted individuals with the power to inject light 
into dark and stubborn intellects. The head of 
the school is supposed to be a great-souled. giant- 
minded and saintly^ philanthropist disinterestedly 
devoting his time and talents to the amelioration 
of the condition of a Hass of unfortunate beings. 
It is not unnatural that, in course of time, the 
heads of these schools have an honest conviction 
that they are quite infallible in judgment. 

With such a stage setting, it is human nature 
for the head of a school for the deaf to deliberate 
earnestly with himself and determine upon a 
certain method or sy'stem of instruction to be 
pursued in his school and ever after back its judg- 
ment against the field. 

The result is that there are no two schools for 
the deaf that are run on exactly the same lines. 
This condition is not analogous to that of any 
other institution in America. Take our banks for 
instance. Through constant interchange of ideas 
among bankers a uniform sy r stem of doing busi- 
ness has been attained. What is true of our 
bankers is true of every class of our business men. 
The idea of discussing and improving methods of 
carrying on work pervades our business houses 
from the office boy to the president, to the end 
that the public receives better and more uniform 
service. Initiative in subordinates is encouraged 
and rewarded. There is an honest desire for 
progress all along the line that has made America 
lead the world in commerce. Our physicians and 
our lawyers are encouraged with the same Ameri- 
can spirit. Our universities and our public 
schools are getting closer and closer to the people 
and are ceasing to be one-man institutions. Even 
the old style “middle of the road” politician is 
passing, and the people, irrespective of party 
affiliations are electing commissioners to run their 
public utilities for them. It is the practical ap- 
plication of the idea of the Brotherhood of Man. 
It is the recognition of the fact that the con- 
sensus of opinion of the many will undoubtedly 
be backed by sounder judgment than the conclu- 
sions arrived at by the individual. 

It is because our schools for the deaf are 
comparatively few in number and widely sepa- 
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rated preventing the ready meeting and dis- 
scussion by the heads of these schools of methods 
of instruction and general administration features, 
that they are not keeping pace with conditions 
generally in this country. A meeting once a year 
or once in three years is not enough. This lack 
of free discussion, and the domination of the 
heads of schools for the deaf over their miniature 
domains, has tended to keep their skins in a tender 
and touchy condition, and free discussion, when 
not in accord with their own opinions, is throttled. 
There must be constant interchange of ideas 
among the many. 

In this audience there are those who believed 
in the Pure, pure, pure Oral Method, and there 
are those who do not put their faith in it. It is 
the great subject of the day among educators of 
the deaf. Still, we do not hear very much about 
it at the convention of this Association. It is 
because such a question cannot be settled by any- 
thing that could be said at a convention of an 
association that meets once in three years. 
Where there are such decided and diametrical 
opinions held on a subject, it must be argued 
constantly and openly and freely until a fair 
conclusion is reached. The light of publicity 
should he turned on every crack and cranny of it 
and frauds and misrepresentations unmercifully 
exposed. Neither side should be permitted to 
beguile an ignorant and an unsuspecting public or 
covertly have laws enacted that would favor their 
side. If they can not fairly place their case before 
the public and dispassionately argue its merits is 
it not rather a sad commentary on educators of 
the deaf? Should not those men and women who 
are expected to instil into the minds of future 
generations the virtues of self control practice 
it themselves? Should not every superintendent 
and every teacher he such an earnest seeker after 
the best methods of teaching the deaf, that noth- 
ing would be more interesting than an argument 
of this sort? Should they not feel that in the 
■combined experience of the many they would be 
more than likely to glean ideas and suggestions 
that would aid them in their life work? 

When a vital question confronts a group of 
business men they get together, at lunch and at 
their clubs, in the evening, and thresh the chaff 
from the wheat. You could not keep them away 
Irom such meetings. They think about it day and 
night and are ready and anxious to discuss it. 
They are open to reason, and they have to be 
fair and square and honest, for any deceit would 
be exposed and derided. Under such conditions 
and with time, a sane conclusion will be reached 
and every one will feel satisfied. This produces 
the get together and pull together spirit that 
brings results. 

Our superintendents and teachers can not get 
together every day and thresh this question out, 
but they have at hand a ready means of frequently 
exchanging ideas on the subject of methods, of 
which they are not making use. Almost every 
school has its school paper, but with one or two 
notable exceptions, the discussion of methods is * 
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barred and every one is afraid of hurting some 
one else’s feelings, and the most blatant frauds 
and misrepresentations are passed up and not 
even commented upon. If there is anyone 
present who cannot cite instance after instance of 
misrepresentation in the education of the deaf, 
their knowledge of deaf-mute instruction is 
limited. It is a principle of law that one who 
knows of a criminal action and holds his peace 
becomes an accomplice after the fact. How 
many of us can claim immunity from “guilty 
knowledge” when it comes to misrepresentation 
and frauds in this connection? If an editor, more 
bold than his fellows, comes out and speaks his 
mind, he runs a fair chance of being relieved of 
his pastpot and shears. The 1. p. f., with very few 
exceptions, print a poem and a story on the front 


page, have a few “selections” of indifferent 
interest, an editorial or two that sometimes show 
the trend of thought that is going on under the 
page or two of local news, a bit of correspond- 
ence. and the roll of honor and a directory of the 
teachers. They say that these papers are “to 
teach printing, give suitable reading matter to the 
pupils of different grades, and information of 
interest to parents.” The pupils will learn to 
print whether they set up Shakespeare or Josh 
Billings, and they will profit more by the former. 
But we do not ask that the papers be devoted 
exclusively to the discussion of methods. Let 
them have their “Children’s Page” and their 
other features, but take the lid off of the discus- 
sion of methods and “lay on Mac-duffs.” If 
there were a free and full discussion of methods it 
would be productive of inestimable good to those 
in the profession, and there would be more sense 
and reason back of the “parental pressure, we 
hear so much of now-a-days. 

After all, it is results that count. This week, 
in Washington, was given the greatest demonstra- 
tion of the results of educating the deaf that the 
world has ever seen, A part of those who made 
this meeting at Washington notable are in attend- 
ance at this convention. If their judgment is 
not sound, if they cannot reason to logical con- 
clusions from their own experience, what, may 
I ask, is the use of your efforts at educating the 
deaf? Stamp them as lacking in judgment and 
reasoning power, and you stamp yourselves as 
failures as educators. Ask them as to the means 
of educating the deaf that they believe most 
beneficial to the moral and intellectual well being 
of the deaf and they will be practically unanimous 
in their support of the Combined System. A 
friend of mine who believes in the Oral Method 
has argued that the graduates of oral schools 
are naturally absorbed into the great body politic, 
that they are “restored to society.” The re- 
stortation has been so complete that we have been 
unable to find them, and as McGregor says, “they 
are like the Irish-man’s flea, when you put your 
thumb on him he is not there.” But granting 
that his statement is true, does it not indicate a 
lack of moral development that, upon graduating 
from school, these prodigies are so little inter- 
ested in their fellow deaf that they do not come 
forward advocating the method that has done so 
much for them? 

The Combined System meets the requirements 
of the clear analysis of the business mind awake 
to the test of results. It includes every method 
known and at present unknown that will educate 
the deaf. It is all comprehensive and takes into 
consideration the fact that God never made two 
human beings just alike, and that one can not fit 
God’s handiwork to a man-made method, but 
must fit the method to God’s handiwork. It 
offers speech and lip-reading to all of those who 
can profit by speech and lip-reading in a practical 
way, but places education before any single means 
of communication. 

This is “Educated Deaf Day,” and I voice the 
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honest conviction of the educated deaf people of 
America, when I declare that it is a crime and a 
folly to limit the education of the deaf to any one 
method, that the needs are so great and the 
results so important, that any and every means of 
educating the deaf that can be used should be 
used. Handicapped as they are, the deaf should 
be taught to he familiar with every means of com- 
municating with their fellow men that is open to 
them. 

* * * 

In a recent issue of the Florida School Herald, 
speaking of the National Association of the Deaf 
and bespeaking a large and representative attend- 
ance at the coming convention of the Association 
at San Francisco next July, there is some in- 
teresting and instructive comment and also some 
good advice. But when the Editor goes on to 
say that the attendance at a convention of the 
N. A. D,, has never been a true echo of the adult 
deaf voice he is sadly mistaken. Since 1880 the 
Association has met at Cincinnati, New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Paul, St. 
Louis, Norfolk, Colorado Springs and Cleveland. 


The attendance at most of the conventions was 
quite large and representative. Nowhere did the 
Association reverse itself. The usual course was 
for the Association to reiterate the action of 
previous conventions and to take more advanced 
ground concerning matters of vital interest to 
the adult deaf generally. Sentiments voiced by 
a convention meeting in one section of the 
country were essentially the sentiments of other 
sections. Some questions have evoked more dis- 
cussion and taken up more time than others but 
the concensus of opinion arived at in convention 
wherever held has been quite generally approved 
not only by the deaf but by their hearing friends 
interested in their welfare. Continuing the 
Florida Herald commends the “peace and unity” 
which seems to now prevail within the N. A. D., 
and then proceeds to ask : “Why not two oppos- 
ing factions in the Education of the Deaf?” Just 
how “two opposing factions” which the Herald 
advocates can get along in the “peace and unity” 
which the Herald commends the Herald does 


C A L I F O R N I 

By MRS. ALICE TERRY 



j|ERHAPS no other state in the Union 
is so unjustly the object of abuse by 
unscrupulous writers as our be- 
loved California. The various East- 
ern magazines seem to be afflicted 
with an incurable mania for publishing only the 
least noticeable, the least important, the least 
truthful things about the West and western life. 
For instance, Harper’s magazine of last Decem- 
ber had an article entitled, “Winter Holidays” in 
which the author gives a distinctively checkered 
account of our famous, health-restoring sub- 
tropics, California and Florida. Any one who 
depends solely upon what this writer says will 
hardly care to go West or South after this. But, 
really this should be no cause for worry; the 
great majority of peope know better. They 
know that these subtropic states have been their 
own best advertisers. They know, too, that their 
charms and benefits are lasting. The lure is 
irresistable, people will always go South and 
West. 

But this same writer in Harper’s is also horribly 
inconsistent. He says of California and Florida, 
“there is intolerable suffering from the cold.” 
Yet every illustration is a perfect picture of sun- 
shine and gladness, — the men all wearing white 
linen suits and panama hats; and the ladies in' 
sheer lingerie frocks, every one of them holding 
on to a parsol of generous proportion as if they 
depended on its protecting shade from being 
scorched to death by the burning sun! All this, 
too, against a background of palms, gay flowers, 
open air tea tables, etc, etc. 

The writer goes on and assumes that he is doing 
his duty when he says, “It is possible that here in 
these pages the truth about Southern climate is 
for the first time set down.” He means the cold. 
Not much, Sir! 


A little later he contradicts himself sharply by 
adding, “It is true, on the whole, that the South 
really is a land of filmy frocks and roses and 
orange blossoms.” 

We could quote on and on. but for lack of 
space we must refrain. Right thinking men and 
women can see that it is hard to make any sense 
in articles like these which appear now and then 
in all sorts of publications. Being so incongru- 
ous they usually fall three-fourths short of the_ 
truth. 

To the credit of jtruc Western spirit and honesty 
let it be said that no son of the West would go 
East and attempt so incongruous a description of 
life, people and things there. No, he would not 
insult the East with a lot of jargon they don’t 
call for. This is only one striking example of 


common sense in the West that the East would 
do well to imitate. 

Sometime ago Sunset Magazine published an 
article criticising those unscrupulous writers who 
usually know little about what they are writing. 
It reads, “Writers are few, in this day, bold en- 
ough to attempt serious fiction dealing with a 
phase of life they know nothing about. Such 
writers don’t last long. They get found out and 
go into the discord. That is really where they 
belong.” 

Further on it says. “It pains a Wyoming cow- 
country man when he appears in a magazine 
picture riding an English fox-hunters’ saddle, or 
a Mexican greasers’ jeweled sombrero, or an 
Irish laborers’ broad flat boots, or a farm hand’s 
gloves; or where he is shown with his gun on the 
wrong hip, or his neckerchief incorrectly tied, or 
his rope badly hung from his saddle. You know 
how a Senator’s wife would squirm if she were 
portrayed attending a White House rececption in 
a Mother Hubbard. Well, lots and lots of maga- 
zine pictures of life in the West have been quite 
as absurd.” 

Now Sunset Magazine is one of the best publi- 
cations in all American literature. It tells the 
truth about the West. Nothing is exaggerated, 
nothing is concealed. How exquisite, how true 
to Nature are its wondrous, colored scenic illus- 
trations! Withal how stimulating from the dry, 
half-hearted tone of some Eastern magazines! 

Now all the above talk reminds us that Mr. 
Veditz, alias Masaniello, is saying some awfully 
nice things about California and the California 
deaf. He advises the deaf of other states to study 
with a view to emulating the fine N. A. D. activity 
and growth which prevails here. Thanks. Mr. 
Veditz, thanks, thanks. Your good wishes and 
your co-operative encouragement in such a 
worthy cause are greatly appreciated. 

No doubt, an independent paper is just what 
the deaf need and have needed for a long time in 
their anti-oralist fight. Now we have it in the 
Silent Courier, of which Mr. Veditz is the able 
editor. The deaf ought to enter heartily into the 
support of this paper. Not only that, but per- 
suade their hearing friends to subscribe also. 
This would soon enable the paper to become rich 
and powerful enough to execute to a finish all the 
good things outlined in the editorial policy some- 
time ago. The day is past when people were 
content to sit by and have things done for them. 
Nowadays they insist on doing those things 
themselves. Business men are giving more of 
the personal touch to their business. Women 
are demanding equal suffrage, and are getting it. 


not state. It must be very simple or the Herald 
would elucidate. The two factions among the 
teachers of the deaf are a sufficiently horrible ex- 
ample which it will to the interest of the deaf not 
to follow. In union there is strength and a reas- 
onable modicum of peace. The deaf need all the 
resources at their command to resist the insidious 
encroachments of the oral octopus and to promote 
measures for their own general welfare. 

* * * 

Our congratulations are extended to the White 
House over the arrival, on Sunday last, of a 
grandson to the President. Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
B. Sayre, are the happy parents of this late ad- 
dition to the official family. — Illinois Advance. 

The President and Mr. and Mrs. Sayre no doubt 
were very glad to receive the congratulations of 
the Advance; while Gov. Dunne and the Board 
of Adminstration are also probably sharing in 
the general felicitations over the arrival of an- 
other democrat. Congratulations from the sucker 
state are certainly in order. 

A 


So the time is ripe when the adult, educated deaf 
demand the right to dictate the educational policy 
of their deaf schools, instead of having the school 
policy dictated to them by selfish, don't-care pure- 
oralists and other half-hearted, half-brained 
teachers and superintendents. 

Hearing people, especially, enjoy the quaint, 
humorous style in which Ichabod Crane writes 
for the Courier. And if they do, can, or will see 
that Ichabod tells the truth every time, no matter 
what he is talking about, their pleasure will be 
doubled and trebled. 

We thought Mr. Veditz’s article, “Piercing Mr. 
Pierce,” which appeared in the Journal last fall, 
extra good. It was a masterful reply to Jery 
Pierce. This Mr. Pierce had published in the 
Literary Digest a lot of untruthful, a lot of ridi- 
culously inconceivable things about the deaf. In 
the eyes of the great thinking public he pictured 
us all as being an unhappy, incapable and depend- 
ent class of people. We read that isue of the 
Literary Digest when it came out and we judged 
that this baneful article had been written by some 
hearing person slightly or not at all correctly in- 
formed about the deaf. It was little short of a 
criminal assault upon the deaf. It is all the more 
unfair that the paper would not accept and publish 
Mr. Veditz’s reply to this Mr. Pierce. 

We quite agreed with Mr. Pach when he said 
in the Silent Worker that Mr. Veditz’s Reply to 
Mr. Pierce ought to be re-published into thou- 
sands of little pamphlets and distributed broadcast 
over the country. This would enable a lot of the 
Literary Digest readers to get on the right road 
at last concerning the deaf. 

As we said a column or two back Mr. Veditz is 
saying awfully nice things about California. But 
—but what is that he was saying about the fleas 
and Japs being so numerous here? Everybody 
seems to think this land flea infested — everybody, 
except Californians. As a matter of fact, we 
hardly know that fleas exist here. Our neighbors 
say the same thing. So do the people in the next 
block, and the next, and the next. If there is 
any place where a few lonely fleas exist, it must 
be down on the ocean sands. The little creatures 1 
O, they are ever so tiny, still there is room in their 
little heads for brains! Stories of trained fleas 
are interesting. For instance, someone has said 
that if a flea were the size of a man he could jump 
from Minnesota to California at one bound. A 
matchless feat! Sure. Did Mr. Veditz ever hear 
of anything half so interesting? 

Now and then a friendly flea may insist on go- 
ing home with some surf bather. But after he is 
made to understand that his presence is not 
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wanted he will depart without a protest. In the 
case of an obstinate flea, one visit to the laundry- 
will solve the trouble, — meaning one’s linen, of 
course. 

About the Japs. We never see many of these 
either. On the whole, they are an exceedingly 
neat and well-behaved people. That they are 
appreciated is shown by the fact that they com- 
mand high wages, and they get it too. Here on 
the coast we never heard of a Jap getting less 
than thirty-five cents an hour for any kind of 
work. There may be a good many of these in- 
dustrious little almond-eyed people back in the 
interior of the state. For we are told that Cali- 
fornia’s potato crop is raised by them. It is true 
also that a certain Japanese gentleman (we can- 
not just now recall his name) is our “Potato 
Mikado.” Now that 1915 is here and Mr. Veditz 
is coming he will want to see both the fleas and 
the Japs. We can manage the latter all right. 
We will invite Mr. Veditz in “to tea” and then 
telephone the local Japanese Employment Agency 
to send us a little brown man to wait on the table. 
This will give his editorship an apportunity to 
study, and perhaps gratify his curosity con- 
cerning this foreign element in our population. 

As to the fleas, between now and next July we 
hope to be able to capture one or two of the tiny 
creatures, for his editorship also. Not that they 
are so awfully hard to catch, but rather, because 
they are so scarce! 

For the benefit of our readers, principally, 
those who will come to California soon, we are 
going to say something regarding some mis- 
leading statements isued by an over-zealous gang 
of real estate men operating in Los Angeles 
County. First, we hope you will all agree with 
us that men like these the world over are some- 
times guilty of untruths. Then, do not for an in- 
stant get excited and say that Los Angeles Realty 
men are an exception to the rule of common sense 
business dealing. They are not. They have 
advertised it in a manner showing the city of Los 
Angeles right on the water front. As a matter 
of fact, the harbor is at San Pedro, twenty-two 
miles west of the traffic center of Los Angeles. 
It is reached by both electric and steam railroads. 
Los Angeles is however rapidly growing toward 
the sea, and perhaps it was just a little foresight, 
after all, that prompted these realty men to prema- 
turely proclaim the harbor in the city. But it 
has caused a lot of misunderstanding and a good 
deal of inconvenience to new comers. For in- 
stance. a new deaf man recently came to Los 
Angeles with the intention of getting work on 
this much advertised water front. Accordingly 
he set out in search of the harbor. Being fond of 
walking and thinking he had not far to go he set 
out afoot and alone. He walked a long distance 
but saw no signs of a harbor in any direction. 
Then he began to inquire of pedestrains, “where 
is the harbor?” They invariably replied by point- 
ing their finger in a certain direction. After 
walking half a day the deaf man came to the 
shallow creek bed of the insignificant Los Angeles 
River. “Can this be it?” he wondered. “No, it 
■could not be,” thought he, after re-considering. 
For he had seen both the New York and San 
Francisco harbors, and knew what a harbor 
proper looks like. However, there was no one 
around to enlighten him. So he proceeded far- 
ther up the river in the vicinity of the freight 
railroad tracks, hoping to come suddenly upon 
deep water and ships. But, no, — for him there 
loomed no such pleasure. 

Disgusted and disappointed, he started across 
the city in another direction. And so he tramped 
to the corporation limits in nearly every direction 
before he discovered, by chance, that the harbor 
is at San Pedro, — an hour's ride out of the city 
at a round-trip fare of fifty cents! When this 
comes out we are going to show it to some of 
these real estate men in the hopes that f hey will 
take it for one instance in many where strangers 
have been misled by their over-enthusiastic ad- 
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vertising. No doubt they will also agree with me 
that when it comes to buying, the deaf man’s 
money is just as good as any body’s. 

We are in receipt of letters from strangers in 
all parts of the country, making all sorts of in- 
quiries. We say strangers merely because we 
have never met these persons. But to tell the 
truth, stranger is hardly the word to use; for, 
after all, they are only some of our far-off deaf 
brothers and sisters. We would like to devote 
a whole page telling of the interesting things 
they have written us from isolated, sparsely- 
settled communities in Montana, North Dakota, 
Idaho, from the borders of the Great American 
Desert, and a few from the Eastern states. They 
invariably write that they arc lonely, isolated as 
they are from deaf companionship. However, 
it is our 1915 policy to speak first and foremost 
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At the desk of the Ledger-Gazette, Lancaster, Calif. 


of our own California people. Our readers will 
understand and forgive us, we hope. 

Last fall we received an interesting communica- 
tion from Mr. John H. May, a deaf man living 
on a ranch down in the great, lonely Imperial 
Valley. His letter showed great intelligence, the 
predominating note, however, was loneliness, — 
which is evidently the tragedy of deafness where 
one’s neighbors and associates are all hearing 
people, not overconsiderate of the handicap of 
deafness. We answered Mr. May’s letter prompt- 
ly, telling him about the great California Ass’n 
of the Deaf, and about the 1 . p. f., and some of 
its excellent publications. He at once subscribed 
for the Silent Worker, the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, 
and California News. Nor was that all. He 
promptly joined the C. A. D. and the N. A. D. 
And now, we dare say. there is no better, no 
happier, no more optimistic deaf man in this great 
state than he. He has spent his Sundays riding 
horseback over the Valley interesting the hearing 
ranchers in our 1915 cause. As a result, he has 
been able to obtain $17.00 from them, which he 
has sent to San Francisco Fund. This so 
delighted the State Organizer, Mr. Howson, who 
whereupon exclaimed “Oh. that the South had 
more Mays and ess Decembers!" 

We have another interesting letter from a Mr. 
Ed. Llewellyn, a deaf newspaper man in the great 
Mohave desert. We are going to publish it in 
this issue. These are only two examples of some 
of our brave men who, despite affliction, have gone 
forth alone to meet battle and overcome the 
perils and the hardships — and the lonliness — of 
pioneer life. 

Lancaster, Calif. 

My Dear Mrs. Terry: — In my solitary hours, 
far removed from the companionship of deaf-mute 
friends, and lonesome on the borders of the great 
Mohave desert, 1 well remember your kindness 
toward me when I first met you at a gathering 


of the deaf-mutes in the Mission rooms, several 
months ago. 

I had been, for seven years, sub-foreman on the 
Monrovia News, under the management of Col. 
George Barry, a noted war correspondent in his 
days, and when -the office changed hands I was 
picked up by Charles E. Jones of the Ledger 
Gazette and given the position of foreman on his 
paper, here. He was formerly the president of 
The Southern California Editorial Association, 
and is a great friend to the unfortunate deaf 
mute. He gives a man a chance to work himself 
up, and I have been with him since July. 

This part of the country is on the borders of 
the Mojave desert. This half-a-mile-high valley, 
surrounded by mountain ranges, has proven at- 
tractive to the home seekers. 

In the early ages of the Valley, one or two 
hundred thousand years beyond the memory of 
man, I can only contemplate in imagination the 
picture presented to the eye of the man of the 
Stone Age as he stood on some towering peak 
overlooking the valley, and gazed at the cos- 
mopolitan inhabitants that claimed first title to 
the land. What these inhabitants were is im- 
material to me. I know that they were succeeded 
in time by the Antelope and the Indian; and 
these, in turn, gave way to the cowboy. Thirty 
years ago this Valley was a great range where 
herds of cattle roamed, and the cattle kings and 
the cowboys were virtually monarchs of all they 
surveyed. 

Coming down to as late a date as ten years ago 
there were few that believed that this vast sage- 
brush desert would ever be other than a paradise 
for the cowboy, the coyote and the jack-rabbit. 

A few in the early days made an attempt at 
dry farming, and for a few wet years their efforts 
met with such success that there was an influx 
of pioneers who sought railroad and government 
lands, and among these were two deaf-mutes, 
George Burton, of Silver Falls, Idaho, and Claude 
Burr, of Butt, Montana. But dry years came on, 
their labors were void of profit, and discourage- 
ment drove them out, and behind them they left 
monuments of failure in the form of little ‘dobe’ 
houses and wooden shacks, which once held the 
hopes of their ambitions, — once cheerful homes 
which, today, are weatherbeaten and delapidated. 
The Valley became once again a desert. 

But a new era dawned. The changing of the 
desert into agricultural districts ow r es its success 
largely, if not wholly, to the gas engine. With- 
out the gas engine it would have been impossible 
to have made farming practicable and profitable, 
and today, two deaf-mutes, here, are prosperous 
ranchers. They are J. L. Armstrong and S. E. 
Lowell. The latter is from England. Both of 
these are well known in Los Angeles. The latter 
owns 320 acres, and the former, 160 acres. 

I would like to know the whereabouts of Bert 
Kingsley, of Columbus, Ohio. In my early days 
he and I published a deaf-mute paper called “The 
Clarion.” It died shortly because of financial 
difficulties. 

I was educated in the Salem, Oregon, School for 
the Deaf, and I desire my unforgotten friends 
in the far North to know that I am very much 
alive, here, and that I miss those in that far 
famed land, "Where Rolls the Mighty Oregon.” 
My wife and children are still in Long Beach, 
where they will remain till further plans are 
matured. 

I am sending you the only photo of myself, 
taken in the office. 

Respectfuly yours, 
EDWARD LLEWELLYN, 
Lancaster, Cal. 


Susquehanna, Pa., Jan. 25. — Officer Johnson of 
the Erie police had the unique distinction of restoring 
hearing and speech to a negro in this city on Satur- 
day. The man, displaying a “Deaf and Dumb” card, 
spent the day here and after a successful canvas of 
the charitably disposed citizens, felt the need of a 
stimulant. 

He was entering a cafe when the officer inquired 
about his business. 

“A drink,” responded the dumb one. 

“Come along,” said the officer. 

When they reached the lockup the prisoner was 
searched and a bag containing $10 in various coins 
was found on his person, $5 of which was subse- 
quently added to the city treasury by a decree of the 
chief magistrate. 

The negro got his passports and was seen yesterday 
morning enroute for the south. He was singing 
“My Old Kentucky Home .” — ■Binghampton Press. 


On their own merits modest men are dumb. — 
George Colman. 
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HIS GRIEVANCE— 3 

“The study of questions concering mankind — 

His ills and his mental defects — 

Has brought us attention from long whiskered men 
Who study us like we’re insects. 

“We’re victims of well-meaning men who possess 
A number of college degrees 

But nothing of actual knowledge about 
Our idiosyncracies.” 

You see my deaf friend is still harping on wrongs 
He thinks are peculiarly his. 

I try to comince him he isn't abused 
But he always insists that he is. 

“The man from St. Louis is one of this kind,” 

Says Bill, as he sneers and proceeds, 

“Whose ‘science’ lies mostly in guessing the ‘facts’ 
When he hasn't the knowledge he needs. 

“We’re lacking one sense and this proves he declares 
We’re classed with defectives in mind. 

He never has met a deaf man in his life, 

Knows nought of the schools for our kind , — 

‘‘No matter, he talks with assurance that takes 
And people are wont to believe 

Because he’s a ‘scientist’ — he merely don’t know 
And has no intent to deceive. 

“But nevertheless it is working us ill, 

Makes prejudice harder to tight — 

The effort we’ve made for a hundred of years 
Undone by these men in a night. 

“Such scientists know a great deal and can tell 
Of the ichthyosaurus no doubt. 

But when they begin with the deaf they don’t know 
A bit what they’re talking about.” 

J. Schuyler Long. 


[|F EFFORTS of the two committeemen 

succeed, Iowa will make a display at 
the Industrial Exhibit in San Francisco 

K jiVW next summer. John W. Barrett rep- 
S alllEji resents the western part of the state 
and Matt McCook, the eastern section. Both of these 
members are representative natives of Iowa. Mr. 
Barrett carries a record as a member of the National 
Association that few can equal, having been a member 
continuously since 1899 and has attended five of the 
conventions. 

Mr. Barrett has been a teacher in the Iowa school 
from which he graduated in 1884 since 1888 leaving 
college in that year after three years at Gallaudet, 
to accept the position then offered. He has been 
eminently successful with small and backward chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Barrett has been active in deaf-mute affairs 
during his long career in Iowa, being president of 
the Iowa Association in 1892, member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the N. A. D. 1899-1904. and 
state agent for the Moving Picture Fund. He is a 
“frat” and was first president of the Omaha Division. 
He is a strong advocate of “back to the soil” move- 
ment and lives on a five-acre farm between the 
school and city and spends his spare time and vaca- 
tions in close commune with mother Nature. 

In 1894, Mr. Barrett was married to Miss Gussie 
Kruse, also a graduate of the Iowa school and a 
student for several years at Gallaudet. To them have 
been born two sons, Romney, a graduate of the High 
School and Paul, now a freshman there. Mrs. 
•larrett was a teacher in the school here before her 
marriage and has contributed more or less to the deaf 
press and was for several years the Towa correspon- 
dent to the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 

Matt McCook is one of Iowa’s leading deaf busi- 
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back to newspaper work, founding the Deaf-Mute 
Critic at Dubuque, which had a longer life than most 
independent papers for the deaf, surviving seven 
years. This he changed into the Western Guide, 
a paper for the hearing, and ended up after two 
years with the Industrial Review. This was an 
advertising paper with write-ups and ads of various 
towns it aimed to boost. He came back to Rice- 
ville, bought the Recorder, four months later selling 
the newspaper part at a profit and retaining the print- 
ing outfit. With this he conducted his Industrial Re- 
trieve until two years ago when he started a job 
prinking plant and taking up the calendar and 
advertising novelty business in which he has met 
with great success. This part of the business now 
takes up his entire attention and the job work is 
left to Ward, his partner. With his JBuick Matt is 
now r able to cover much more tel . itory in less time 
than formerly. 

Matt has a record of 22 years on the road, mostly 
soliciting advertisments, tho part of it ' was selling 
books. As a memento of his hook-selling days he 
carries a gold watch, the gift of his boss at that time, 
now mayor of St. Paul, as reward for his success 
over his hearing competitors in the same field. 

During these twenty-two years considerable prop- 
erty has naturally gravitated toward a man of this 
kind and McCook is now a director of one of the 
banks in his home town, stock holder in two others 
and is interested in several corporations besides 
owin-g considerable real estate. 

Matt is a hard worker, inventive, persevering and 
with an agreeable personality which partly accounts 
for his success as a travelling man. 

McCook's assistant and partner for 17 years also 
has a history. Fred Ward graduated from the Iowa 
school and attented Gallaudet, a few years, then left 
to take up fruit farming at Council Bluffs. He then 
went to Dubuque to take charge of McCook's print- 
ing business and has been at it ever since. He went 
to Riceville with McCook and was foreman of the 
Recorder for the five years, taking charge of the 
paper while owned by McCook. Later he took up 
job printing on his own hook. He studied all 
phases of the work and has acquired all wrinkles 
in the trade. 

Ward travelled some soliciting ads for the Indus- 
trial Review and at present is on the road for the 
calendar part of the business. He. too, has been 
very successful and makes the second of Iowa’s two 
deaf travelling salesmen who are really salesmen 
He owns his own house in Riceville and has a ranch 
in California. He is a clever talker and delightful 
entertainer, with a keen sense or humor. 

His wife was Miss Grace Galt, of Traer, Iowa, and 
is a graduate of the Iowa School. They have two 
children, a son Ernold 14 and a daughter Esma. 
Both are still in school. 

Both McCook and Ward are good story tellers 
and both have a fund of personal experience while on 
the road to relate. One Matt told recently is one on 
himself. He had worked a certain town up in Min- 
nesota and while waiting for the next train out was 
walking around the public square admiring the 
picturesque setting of the village with its long row 
of hitching posts and the town pump. He ambled 
along and stood some time watching a farmer who 
was prone on his back, partly under a new self- 
binder. and lying between it and a nearby hitching 
post. The farmer was apparently investigating 
the machine and talking to himself the while. So 
it looked to Matt. But the next time he visited 
the town his friends asked him why he was so in- 
human and had refused to assist the farmer who 
had fallen off his binder. Then it came out. 
The farmer had imbibed freely and starting home 
had to climb up to the seat of his new machine, 
but had fallen so that his head was caught between 
one of the wheels and a post and he could not get 


ness men, and holds an enviable place among his 
fellow townsmen in Riceville. One-tenth of the 
town is built on part of his farm. He still retains 


JOHN W. BARRETT 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

80 acres of the original plot, part of which is inside 
the town limits. 

"Matt,” as all Iowans know him, was educated at 
the Iowa school and struck out for himself after 8 


Matt (on right) and Fred (on left) old cronies in 
business together 17 years and still at it. 

years’ schooling and took charge of his father's farm 
of 600 acres. Three years later he founded the 
Riceville Recorder which he conducted for two years. 
He took up the carpenter's trade which he had learn- 
ed at school, working in St. Paul, turned to the book 
selling business which was really the beginning of 
his business education. Finally, in 1889. he came 
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himself free. When Matt came along he appealed 
earnestly for assistance, but Matt merely watched 
him curiously a while and passed on. When he 
was finally released he swore roundly at the heart- 
less villian. 

❖❖ 

Riceville is also the home of another sucessful 
deaf man, Raymond Stillman, who is a genius at 
mechanics. Stillman attended the Kendal! School 
in Washington while his father was doorkeeper of 
the House of Representatives. He came to Riceville 
with his folks a few years ago and after a couple of 
years at printing set up a vulcanizing shop on his 
own hook and carries on a thriving business in vul- 
canizing motorcycles and auto tires and in repairing 
these machines. He is said to he such a genius at 
the work that he can take a machine apart and put it 
together with his eyes shut. Anyhow, it is true that 
he overhauled a Packard and an Elmore when 16 
years of age and after he had put them together 
they run better than when new. He is agent for 
the Harely Davidson motorcycle, and has seven 
sales to is credit in one fall. He is married. 

Interesting Letter from Angie 
Fuller Fischer 

HE fine whole page group of the young- 
er contributors, most of them college 
graduates, that beautified the front page 
of the Silent Worker, several months 
ago, was cheering to the older writers 
despite a sense that they were a bit crowded aside, 
yes, cheering because it shows that their passing 
away, will not materially affect the group of papers 
published in the special interest of the Deaf, and to 
which they were pioneer contributors, pathfinders 
for younger writers and demonstraters in a measure, 
to the public that literature is a field a goodly number 
of deaf people can work in enjoyably and profitably. 
The sudden passing away of James Ernest Gallaher 
has made a break in the circle of older writers, de- 
picting the people of an ever interesting writer, whose 
articles were permanently helpful to the cause of 
Education and social betterment of the Deaf. His 
“Ernstographs” in the October Silent Worker (which 
was probably his last published contribution to the 
1. p. f.) contains several ideas worthy of careful 
thinking over. One is that the 'Christian Science” 
which has claimed to be founded on Bible teachings, 
would more properly be called ‘‘Mental Science.” 
Another is that the memorial in honor of the Abbe 
De TEpee, for which funds are now being raised, 
instead of being a monument, placed in some local- 
ity where few of the Deaf who lovingly revere him 
for his work as the first well-known teacher of deaf- 
mutes, would ever see it. far better be something 
connected with the schools for the deaf, or with their 
Missions, their churches, or with their homes for 
the Aged and Infirm Deaf. That suggestion is 
eminently more in accord with the beneficently help- 
ful, generous nature of the Abbe, than would be a 
mere monument, however costly. To me it further 
recalls the report made last year, that the Deaf La- 
dies’ Auxiliary intended to place upon the grounds 
of her girlhood home, a Bronze Memorial Tablet, for 
Mrs. Sophia Fowler Gallaudet. first pupil of the 
First Public School for the Deaf opened in America, 
who later became the wife of the founder, Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, and who, for several years after 
his death, made her home with the family of her 
son Edward Minor Gallaudet, for half century, presi- 
dent of the only college for the deaf in the world, 
so endearing herself to the students by her beautiful 
Christian character they affectionately called her 
“Grandmother Gallaudet.” 

Mr. Gallaher did not object to the placing of that 
memorial tablet, though he comprehended that few 
of the people would ever see it, but as in the De 
L’Epee’s case, he favored memorials more centrally 
located, more extensive in scope, more actively help- 
ful, by the daily presentation of a high ideal — and 


strong incentives to the personal imitation of a noble 
model. Thinking of the desirability of keeping Mrs. 
Galladuet’s name before the young deaf people, her 
influence always pervading the college, as a sweet 
incense to flow out with the students as they go forth 
to their chosen work, the idea has come to me that 
( If it has not already' been done) the “Owls,” who in 
their group picture, talen during the Semi-Centennial 
celebration at Washington last summer, look wise 
enough to achieve success, might collect some relics 
of Mrs. Gallaudet, such as a favorite chair, table, 
couch, books she loved to read, have a fresh portrait 
of her made from some extant picture of her con- 
tributed by persons who knew her as natural, and for 
the benefit of new students, and visitors, have a con- 
densed Biogrphical Sketch to hang beneath or beside 
the portrait, all to be grouped in a Study or Rest 
room, to be a constant encouragment to the cultivation 
of the graces that made Mrs. Gallaudet a model of 
superior womanhood. Surely the relatives and close 
friends who have relics of the dear woman will gladly 
give a part for so laudable a purpose. 

When the Owls have their work completed, the 
male students appreciating the possibilities of the in- 
fluence to follow, — also realizing that each graduate 
of the College represents to the public the value of 
higher educational advantages when the time limit is 
up at the State Schools for the deaf, realizing also 
that the graduates are to be leaders to the large 
number of deaf youths, who for various reasons, can- 
not share in the College blessings will see that as such 
leaders they need to be models of excellence in all the 
lines of genuine goodness, courteous manners, 
wise tactfulness when called upon to fill official 
positions, in the organizations that are becoming 
more numberous as the advancement of the class 
demands. The result of their realizing will, be 
monetary aid to maintain fresh brightness the 
refining, elevating influence of the wife, the mo- 
ther of men who will forevermore be regarded as 
illustrious benefactors of the deaf people of 
America. 

The account of Mr. A. L. Pach in November Silent 
Worker of his visit last summer to Canada was par- 
ticularly interesting, because in my childhood while I 
could hear relatives often spoke of Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto — St. Marys, and I learned from them 
French words that are still remembered after sixty 
years of total deafness. The remarks about Mont- 
real Park,” reminded me one family tradition is that 
in Mount Royal Cemetery an oak tree grew at the 
head of our ancestor’s grave so many years it died of 
old age and from its roots another tree grew. Also 
at that grave, or the grave of another ancestor, the 
head-stone became so worn by age pieces were brok- 
en off and relatives here who visited the cemetery 
brought me as a souvenir a piece from the decayed 
tree and the very old grave stone. On my mother’s 
maternal side our Montreal relatives were formerly 
Parisians, living across the street from the Palace, 
the man of the house being secretary to the King. 


That was so long ago we do not know which king 
ruled them, but we do know that war drove our 
relatives with many others from France and Canada, 
a country dear to me and to America — land of that 
peerless Flag which Mr. P. had the joy of unexpect- 
edly eating his dinner under last Fourth of July — a 
charming incident truly. The loyal hearted woman 
who ran to her home for that flag, and placed it so 
conspicously, deserves an eloquent toast. In lieu of 
one, here is a chorus and verse revised for the as- 
tonishing conditions of the world in our twentieth 
century : 

Our flag ! our flag ! unfurl our flag, 

And hoist it high in air : 

Its stripes, read love and loyalty. 

Its stars, God’s constant care. 

We will teach the young to love our flag, 

Its colors how to read, 

We’ll tell them, white menas purity, 

And red, means love indeed ; 

That blue is true, and then the three, 

Love, truth, and loyalty, 

We will entwine in one strong word, 

And call it, liberty. 

Anceline Fuller Fischer. 


NEW JERSEY BUILDING PRACTICALLY 
COMPLETED 

Colonel M. R. Margeruin arrived from Trenton 
to-day to take over the New Jersey State Building, 
which is an exact reproduction of Trenton Barracks, 
at the Panama Pacific International Exposition 
Grounds. 

Colonel Margerum was received by a large num- 
ber of exposition officials, while the press gave him 
more space than given to any other state commis- 
sioner. 

Commissioner Margerum expressed himself as 
well pleased with the New Jersey Building. “The 
Work has been well done,” he said. “It’s a month 
to opening day, and the formal taking over of the 
building will occur in a few days. After that comes 
the fitting up and furnishing of the building.” 

Natives of New Jersey and their friends who 
visit the fair are invited to make the New Jersey 
Building their headquarters where they can meet 
and entertain their friends. 

Colonel Margerum is arranging an interesting pro- 
gram of entertainments and receptions in honor of 
the many trade and commercial organizations of New 
Jersey who are planning to visit the fair. 

Governor Fielder and his staff are planning to 
spend ten days at the Exposition and will be royally 
entertained. 

E. F. Cunningham, a well-known Jerseyite, and for 
many years the Resort Manager of the New York 
Tribune, has been appointed to assist Colonel Marg- 
erum. 

Any information desired regarding the exposition, 
hotel rates, etc., may be had by addressing Colonel 
M. R. Margerum, New Jersey Building, P. P. I. E., 
San Francisco, California. 
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WITH THE SILENT WORKERS 

Bv ALEXANDER L. PACH 


VERY little while I have occasion to 
refer to the phenomenal growth of 
the National Fraternal Society of 
hte Deaf. On January 1st, the cash 
capital (all invested in choice Bonds 
and mortgages) was $66,000 and the membership 
stood at 1917. There are 49 Divisions the highest 
numbered “52.” Three small Divisions were ob- 
liged to give up and solely because they were too 
few numerically. Their members were trans- 
ferred to other Divisions, so there was no actual 
loss. 

❖ 

Speaking of moving pictures of interest to the 
deaf the esteemed Courier says: 

“One of the pictures showed the opening of the 
New York stock exchange. Incidentally a curb 
broker was shown giving orders from the street 
to one of his clerks perched in a second story 
window. The broker was shown wriggling his 
fingers in what was said to be the manual alpha- 
bet. It was a sham. It was no more like the 
real alphabet than a sewer rat is like one of Icha- 
bod Crane’s prize winning hawgs. 

Seems to me some smart, enterprising deaf man 
would find a good thing in opening a finger alpha- 
bet school for the benefit of these Wall street 
curb brokers. Or the New York agent for Mr. 
Anton Schroeder’s alphabet post cards should be 
able to make his stock of cards go like hot cakes 
among them. 

At least, if they must learn something of the 
kind, let it be the real article, our own manual 
alphabet.” 

The curb broker’s sign language is not a lan- 
guage at all. The two-hand alphabet is used a 
great deal, but each team (the man on the street 
and his co-worker at the ’phone) conduct their 
deals by a secret code of their own improviza- 
tion and they do not want their “talk” known to 
any one else on the same principle that a baseball 
battery work on a secret sign code. 

❖ 

And again, speaking of “Movies,” I saw a pic- 
ture recently called “The Language of the Dumb,” 
in which a pair of murderers are arrested, tried 
and convicted on the evidence of a little child 
who reads their lips from moving pictures that 
they happened to be caught in while planning the 
murder, though they stopped talking when they 
discovered they were in range of the “movie” 
machine man. It so happens these pictures are 
shown at a school for the Deaf and one of the 
tots reads the chief plotter’s lips and tells what 
the speaker says. She repeats it in Court and 
an innocent man is freed while the guilty ones 
get caught. In the pictures the entrance to the 
Mt. Airy School is shown and possibly the school 
room scene is an actual one taken there. The 
production is made by Lubin of Philadelphia and 
the picture has the stamp of plausibility. 

I dropped in at another performance just in 
time to see the end of another picture which 
showed the joy of a deaf child’s father at first 
hearing the (formerly) deaf-mute child speak 
the word “Father.” 

❖ 

One of those unfortunately rare instances 
where a deaf employer can be of real service to 
a deaf man recently occured. There are some 
reasons why I had not ought to mention it, and 
a good many more that excuse it, so here goes. 
A deaf man got into a “peck of trouble,” and 
when it was all over his firm told him to look for 
another job. He did so but wasn’t able to secure 
one. His old firm took him back in a less de- 
sirable position than he had previously held and at 
$5 00 a week less. The deaf partner in the firm 
has been quietly slipping him an extra $5.00 bill 
out of his pocket every week. That lie can afford 
it is neither here nor there. This is a cold, raw- 
world in many respects and the deaf man can get 
more than his share of cold raw deals, so we car. 


appreciate the motives of the deaf partner who 
cheerfully lets a $5.00 bill slip out of his hands 
each week into the pay envelope of one of his em- 
ployees. 

❖ 

In the current issue of the Tyographical 
Journal, is a half-tone reproduction of a group of 
compositors on the Brooklyn Citizen. The photo- 
graph was taken about 20 years ago. In the 
front of the group one of the “comps” stands out 
noticeably. He is Pomeroy Burton, now general 
manager of all Lord North cliffe’s newspapers and 
magazines, with a beautiful home, a retinue of 
servants and all the concomittants of the essen- 
tials that go with a $100,000.00 per annum salary. 
1 don’t know just what steps were that he made 
from the composing room of the Brooklyn Citizen 
to the New York World, where it was my plea- 
sure to come in frequent business contact with 
him, and I never met a more genial head of a 
great daily than Mr. Burton was when he was 
Managing Editor. There are some Managing 
Editors you can’t even see, much less talk to, but 
Mr. Burton made you a guest and he was never 
too busy to write out all he wanted to tell me. 
Mr. Hearst coaxed him away from Mr. Pulitzer 
by making him a much larger salary offer, $50,000 
it was currently reported, and that was the last I 
heard until “Big Six’s” magazine told the rest of 
the story. 

❖ 

Here is something interesting regarding 

ATROCIOUS NAMES 

“State Architect Pilcher is to be felicitated upon 
his suggestion that all such titles as “Home for 
the Aged,” “poor house,” alms house,” etc., be 
dropped. Along with these offensive titles should 
go "Home for Consumptives.” Nor should such 
sentimental designations as “Sunset” for a place 
in which elderly people are the guests of the State, 
be tolerated, since it suggests approaching demise. 
We have heard of a place in a neighboring State 
where children are cared for whose parents are 
serving prison terms. The title has slipped our 
mind, but it is clearly indicative of the cold facts — 
Home for Children of Convicts — or something 
like that. 

It is odd that in this alleged enlightened age 
such names should be employed. Good taste 
and every other consideration cry out against 
them. 

One of the best suggestions of this sort that we 
have recently noted is that the Department of 
Public Charities be called the Department of 
Public Welfare. — Medical Times, November. 1914.” 

❖ 

I don’t know who is responsible for it but re- 
cently when there have been chroniclings of the 
doings of the graduates of the Wright and similar 
schools, the deaf have called themselves the “Oral 
deaf.” By this is meant those who were taught 
speech and speech reading without regard for the 
degree or measure of ability acquired in either 
art. 

In my opinion it is rather ill advised and very 
far fetched as a type of nomenclature. There 
are really but two divisions of deaf people. 
Those that speak and those that do not. There 
are no other classifications. The partially deaf 
are not really to be classed as deaf people for 
they are not deaf. Impaired vision does not 
place a person in the blind class any more than 
impaired hearing makes one deaf. As with the 
word dead, so with the word deaf. They convey 
but one meaning. I don’t like “oral deaf” because 
it doesn’t "listen" good, and if it is an attempt at 
a type of classification, it doesn’t “get over.” If 
it is an effort to create goats and sheep it is in 
outrageous bad taste. The result of a $1000 a 
year education is rarely as practical and almost 
never as happy as that that comes from the free 
school for the deaf which “grinds” all alike and 
“grinds" exceedingly “fine” and makes for good, 
independent citizenship and forever eliminates 


any tendency to “holier than thou” attitudes. 
The public schools always give the most thorough 
results and even among the hearing there is often 
a sad lack in a “pay school training.” If I had 
Mr. Morgan’s millions and a deaf child to be 
educated I wouldn’t yet feel that I could afford to 
have that child educated in any other school than 
the one that will treat and educate that child just 
as the day laborer’s child is treated and educated. 

❖ 

I got in to that “Buy a bale of Cotton” move- 
ment only I didn’t buy one — it came to me 
through the Parcel Post with New Years greet- 
ings from Prof. W. O. Connor, of Cave Spring, 
Georgia, and is the most unique form of Holiday 
greeting it was ever my pleasure to receive. 

❖ 

The following recently appeared in one of the 
New York dailies: 

There were twenty persons who listened, in a 
manner of speaking, to a story of De Maupassant, 
which was being told yesterday afternoon in the 
classroom of the New York school for the Hard 
of Hearing, No. 18 East Forty-first street. Per- 
fect silence prevailed, not even the voice of the 
teller of the story was heard. This, it would 
appear, must be the ideal way to get one’s first 
impressions of that particular author, if the faces 
of the twenty listeners furnished a trustworthy 
indication. 

However that may be, the story, which was 
“The Diamond Necklace.” was thoroughly under- 
stood by the class and the silence was broken at 
the last sentence with a chorus of that strange 
laughter of which the deaf are capable. 

The heading carried the statement that it was 
an affair by deaf people, and only in the body of 
the article did the explanation come that it was 
for the hard of bearing.” My idea of a vapid 
profitless proceeding and one not to waste any 
time over is just this sort of thing. 

i do not believe the simple theme of “Box and 
Cox” could "get over" with an audience of deaf 
people depending on lip reading, much less a De 
Maupassant story. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE WAR 

During the rush, bustle, and excitement at Paris 
when war broke out. a noticeable group at one of 
the railway stations was a party of twenty deaf- 
mutes in the charge of a clergyman, so the Paris 
correspondent of a great English daily informs 
us. We imagine that the correspondent was filled 
with commiseration and horror at the sight, but 
personally we should expect the deaf party to be 
the coolest amongst the crowds. Spared the din 
and confused medely of sounds, they would main- 
tain a sangfroid that would be displayed by few 
others. — British Deaf Times. 


Mr. Nathan R. McGrew. is a retired farmer, 
living on the income of his farm at Gitman, Iowa. 
He is 74 years old, having spent 47 years of his 
life in Iowa. He says farming is the best pursuit 
for the deaf. 


Method. — Method is essential, and enables a 
larger amount of work to be got through with sat- 
isfaction. “Method.” said Cecil (afterward Lord 
Burleigh), “is like packing things in a box: a 
good packer will get in half as much again as a 
bad one.” Cecil’s despatch of business was ex- 
traordinary; his maxim being. “The shortest way 
to do many things is to do only one thing at 
once.” — Samuel Smiles. 


A weak mind is like a microscope, which mag- 
nifies trifling things, but cannot receive great 
ores. — Chesterfield. 


The mark of extraordinary merit is to see those 
most envious of it constrained to praise. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 
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We almost regret having sent our contri- 
bution on the Thelma to all of the poor of 
Belgium, there appearing to be so much 
distress among the deaf of that country, and 
Miss Pitrois’ work among them being so 
deserving. 


OUR LECTURE COURSE. 

In securing the services of Miss Dynes, 
our Teacher’s Association builded almost 
better than they knew, the lecture on “The 
Teaching of History,” by that lady, being 
one of the finest ever delivered before the 
association. In addition to her treatment 
of methods, she gave us an assortment of 
bits of history, especially concerning Wash- 
ington, that were many of them, entirely 
new, and, all of them most interesting. 


THE DEATH OF MR. VAIL 

Among February’s dead has been number- 
ed Mr. Sidney Jefferson Vail, an alumnus of 
Fanwood, for a brief term an instructor in 
that school, and for fifty-three years teach- 
er in the Indiana State School for the Deaf. 
A man who took the deepest interest in 
all the affairs of the deaf, a prolific writer, 
a frequent attendant at the convocations 
of those interested in the education of the 
deaf, Mr. Vail did not belong to Indiana 
alone, but his service was a broad service, 
an uplift to the whole work and to the deaf 
everywhere and there were few engaged in 
it who did not know him personally. His 
earnestness in his labors, his sincerity, his 
fine sense of justice, and withal, his peren- 
nial kindness, endeared him to all, and the 
death of Mr. Vail leaves a void that it will 
be hard to fill. 


OUR NEEDS. 

In our budget, now receiving the attention 
of the legislative Committee on Appropria- 


tions, we have asked for a new heating 
plant, and a centre building and south wing 
to be added to our new fire-proof hall ; and 
it is hard to see how we can do without 
either of these improvements. Our boilers 
are thirty-one years old, twice the average 
age of a boiler, and are now doing double 
the work they were intended for. They 
failed completely in providing sufficient 
warmth during the coldest weather; the chil- 
dren having to go to bed more than once to 
keep warm, and it is only a wonder that at 
their age, and with the strain on them, they 
did not give out altogether. A new centre 
and south wing added to the water-proof 
wing already up, are almost as essential, fur- 
nishing as they would, a commodious din- 
ing-room, a well-lighted and convenintly-ar- 
ranged assembly room, proper school-rooms 
and a fire-proof dormitory for the girls, 
things that we are now much in need of. 
The old building could be utilized for indus- 
trial work, a gymnasium, and a variety of 
other purposes, and it is most earnestly to 
be hoped that the help we have asked will 
be extended. 


INSPIRATION 

Like all mundane effort, the work of edu- 
cating the deaf has its discouragements. 
The child that borders on feeble-mindedness, 
the one that does not come to us until it is 
fifteen or twenty, the parent, who is peren- 
nially complaining and a few other worries 
unite to make the path of the teacher any- 
thing but a primrose one; and yet there is 
much to encourage, and, among these, noth- 
ing more than the word of commendation 
that so often reaches ones desk. A recent 
mail brings us the following: — 

River Edge, N. J. 

My dear Mr. Walker A week ago to- 
night Mrs. Koehler brought her little boy, 
who has been with you since September to 
call on me. I am writing you now because 
I think the change in the child is wonder- 
ful and speaks so eloquently of the excel- 
lence of your school and the teacher 
who has had the charge of the little boy. I 
realize that you not only had his infirmity 
to contend with, but all* the results of his 
unfortunate environment. I think the mou- 
ther is very grateful, tho’ I fancy she can- 
not realize all you are doing for her child. 

I wish I could better express my own ap- 
preciation of the wondertui work you are 
doing. 

Sincerely yours, 

Alice H. Bogert. 

What could gives us more of hope or in- 
spiration than such a letter? What could be 
more indicative of the beautiful character of 
the writer than it is? 

Is it not enough to cause every one to re- 
double effort for the child, and for every 
other child within our walls to get such com- 
mendation ? 


A RARE BIRD 

We have at last come in contact with a 
deaf tramp, a real, simon-pure hobo, with 
all the ear-marks well defined. He touched 
us first about a month ago, when we re- 


habilitated him and sent him on his way, 
but he was not long “on his way.” In a 
trice he was back, add we furnished him 
with more of the “sinews of war” and 
wished him “God speed.” Our wish 
materialized. He made all speed, to get 
back, and we have just been a good, 
Samaritan to him for the third time. We 
trust he may not come our way again for 
our patience is about exhausted. We fear 
that he is one of the kind that, if you gave 
him a ten dollar bill, he would spend nine 
for liquid refreshments and one for a lobster, 
and be in the bread line again to-morrow 
night. Would you believe it, he is the only 
real deaf tramp we have met in forty years, 
and he was not very deaf at that. 


OUR MILLINERY 

The Canadian is quite right. We have 
been teaching Millinery for some years in 
our school, and doing it in a most thorough 
manner. The little girls not only do the 
trimming but begin at the very beginning, 
giving the wire the shape desired, putting 
on the straw or other material, and select- 
ing and putting on the trimming and, even 
when they do not make it a means of liveli- 
hood, they find pleasure and profit in making 
the bonnets and hats of their family and 
friends. 


At the head of the editorial page of one of 
our sister papers we find this notice : “Any 
person making a contribution of fifty cents 
or more annually to the current expenses of 

the school will receive the 

(School paper) free of charge each time 
it is published during the year.” Our 
subscription price is fifty cents, but we are 
willing to make the above arrangement with 
any one who prefers it. 


THE CATCH 

I’ve enjoyed the chase to-day 
Through the woodland wild. 
Fortune in a lavish way 
Hath my heart beguiled. 

I have filled my game-bag well — 
Better than I thought. 

Fat and teeming it doth swell 
With the things I sought. 

Songs of birds, and songs of trees. 
Gentle whisperings of the breeze. 
Splendid mess of mountain air. 

Odors of wild-flowers fair. 

Happy thoughts that grew apace 
As I watched the rillets race. 
Wondrous pictures in the skies. 
Vistas soft for tired eyes. 

Hints of peace, and hints of rest. 
Gorgeous colors in the west. 

Stores of gold flung far and wide 
O’er the gleaming country-side, 

As the sun smiled on the scene, 
Lighting up the forest green. 

O the joy, the glad delight, 

O the taste of bliss, 

Making homeward through the night 
With a catch like this! 

— By John Kendrick Bangs. 
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SCHOOL and CITY 


Spring. 

Magic word. 

Breathing happiness. . 

Filling us with hope and love. 

Redolent with grass and flowers. 

But the robin red-breast is not yet. 

Only a month till Easter-tide with all its joys. 

Some of the children are wishing for more snow. 

Quite a number of the pupils are “keeping Lent.” 

Esther Woelper has finished most of her book- 
models. 

Mr. Sharps reports that the frogs are beginning 
to sing. 

The big electric wire cables are doing our trees 
a lot of harm. 

May Lotz loves the “funny sheet” and is always 
first to ask for it. 

February was the first month in nearly fifty years 
that had no full moon. 

The school sleigh has been in requisition but one 
day during the season. 

Peggy Renton makes the best little mamma to 
Ethel Clewell that you ever saw. 

Our Starling is back and is again building his nest 
in the oak by the west gate. 

Mr. Stephenson had a great deal of interesting 
base-ball chatter for the boys. 

Perla Harris is working hard to retrieve the 
time she lost in her earlier years. 

There are twenty more pupils in our school, at 
present than there were a years ago. 

Mr. Newcomb gave Mr. Walker an apple, the 
other day, that weighed fourteen ounces. 

Our little girls were up till ten o’clock on Monday 
night. A rather unseemly hour for them. 

Jessie Casterline and Annie Uhouse were the 
first to get spring hats, and both are beauties. 

Charles Dobbins broke his long record for punc- 
tuality, by staying away four days, last week. 

Anna Klepper, Marion Apgar and Anna Robinson 
are planning a five-mile walk for some day soon. 

Andrew McClay is finishing a chair, in the wood- 
working department, that promises to be a beauty. 

A large number of the schools for the deaf in the 
United States are complaining of being overcrowded. 

Randall McClelland and Frank Hoppaugh are de- 
lighted to think that the Bicycle season again is here. 

Would you believe it, after all the Board’s kind- 
ness in furnishing us with fine moving-pictures, all 
of Mr. Walker’s care in giving the lecture, one of 
the big boys played hookey from them, on Saturday 
evening. 


The birthday of the Father of our Country was 
kept as a holiday and given over to recreation and 
rest. 

It is a noticeable fact that the pupils who are 
most foind of reading are forging ahead most 
rapidly. 

The game between the Newark boys and ours on 
the 22nd was a very exciting one, our boys finally 
winning. 

It is certainly a sad reflection that of the 200, 000 
deaf persons in China but forty five are under in- 
struction. 

Edith Tussey and Josephine Kulikowski had a 
game of blind man’s buff in the yard, all by them- 
selves, on Wednesday. 

Josephine Kulikowski calls the boys and girls 
from Newark, Newarkians. Perhaps that is as near 
as you can come to it. 

Whether the sparrows pray for their daily bread 
or not they always seem to get it, there are so many 
kindhearted bird lovers about. 

Mr. Porter has taken a number of pictures of the 
pupils and various departments, recently, for use 
in the report and the Silent Worker. 

The half-tone department already is at work on 
pictures for our July issue. We wish to feature 
our own school a little in that number. 

Margaret Kluin, Clara Scheiber, Clementine Teu- 
ber, Minnie Ruezinsky and Alice Lynch get a great 
deal of pleasure out of their roller skates. 

Our old friends the Flickers don’t seem to appre- 
ciate the splendid box we put up for them; as they 
let last season by without making their home. 

The romp our children had in the snow, last 
week, resulted in a number of bad colds, but the 
brightness of the past few days has cured them all. 

worked his sled over-time, while 
the big snow lasted. He is hoping for another day's 
enjoyment out of it, but the chances are against 
him now. 

The policemen who patrol our ward appear to 
consider our little boys and girls the especial objects 
of their care, and nothing they can do for them is too 
much trouble. 

The encyclopodias of which, by the way, we have 
seven sets, have been much thumbed, of late, for 
the lives of Abraham Lincoln, George Washington 
and St. Valentine. 

Rebecca Brown lives at Long Branch, within a 
few hundred yards of the ocean, and can tell you, 
in natural gesture, all about the big water and the 
fish that live in it. 

The mild weather has taken all of our little folks 
out of doors during every spare minute, and the 
base-ball season, the marble season and top sea- 
son are already on. 

The children’s Valentine box had something like 
two hundred valentines in it. some pretty and some 
not so pretty and all hands, including the teaching 
corps were well-remembered. 

Two large delegations of young men from Prince- 
ton College visited us, on Thursday. They came 
in special cars, went thoroughly through all of our 
departments, took copious notes, and were profuse 
in their expressions of pleasure upon leaving 


Lorraine Pease is showing considerable originality 
in his designing in the wood-working department 
and carries out his designs with commendable skill. 
He promises to be a first class workman. 

Dr. Johnson appears to have been the originator 
of the expression, “they hear with the eyes”, having 
used it upon the occasion of his visit to the Braid- 
wood school in England, the latter part of the nth 
century. 

We have outgrown our dining-room and shall 
have to find additional space for tables, if we con- 
tinue to receive pupils. There is not a seat left, at 
present, and indeed, in places, two are sitting where 
there is room for but one. 

Efforts are being made to arrange a party of our 
big boys and girls to go to Princeton to see the 
boat-races on the 15th of May. It would be a fine 
trip, if the day happened to be a nice one. 

Maude Thompson, Vallie Gunn, Rose Hucker, 
Adele Silverman and Mary Wingler have been talk- 
ing of running down to see us for a long time. We 
would not be surprised to see them at Easter. 

Washington’s birthday was an ideal day, and the 
pupils enjoyed it greatly. They spent the morning 
on the lawns, the afternoon at the great game be- 
tween the Newark teams and our own, and the 
evening at a reunion in our girls’ sitting room. 

Mrs. C. W. Kelly, a former teacher in the North 
Dakota school is one of the benefactors of man- 
kind. She has succeeded in producing a variety of 
wheat that will add thousands to the value of the 
crop that is grown in that part of the country. 

Among our visitors on the 22nd, were Mr. Mac- 
Ilvain of the Mount Airy School, President Ste- 
phenson of the New Jersey Society, Mr. Bennison 
and wife, Mrs. Issac Bowker, Mrs. Grace Worcester, 
Miss Meleg, Mrs. Tobin, Walter Throckmorton, 
Carmine Pace, Arthur Blake, Harry Dixon, Charles 
Durling, Otto Reinke, John Garland. Alfred Baurn- 
lin, Edward Bradley, Owen Coyne, Samuel Eber, 
Vincent Metzler, Carl Drorte, Henry Koster, and 
Thomas Crowell. 

The moving picture lecture on Saturday evening 
was the finest of the season. The following were 
the subjects : 

First Subject 

Oceanography : — A study of fish life — Spider crabs, 
lobsters, gumared, conger eels, pollack, pipe fish, 
sea-urchins, pectarns lug worms, sea snails, many- 
footed worm, amphitrite worm, star-fish, octopus, 
jelly-fish, and plankton. A trout farm. Catching 
fish with a seine ; cleaning and weighing. 

Second Subject 

Idaho, the land of scenic wonders: — Danel Spring. 
Upper Salmon Falls. An Irrigation Canal. Lower 
Salmon Falls. Power House. Snow Bank Falls. 
The Canyon and Thousands Springs. Bridal Veil. 
Shoshone Falls. Trip through Crystal Park. 

Third Subject 

A Run down the Elbe River, in Saxony. The 
Schwa rtzbacks. leaving its rocky cavern, above which 
nothing is known. Natural Bridge. Winter on the 
Baltic Sea. Winter landscapes in Finland. 

Fourth Subject 

Cuba: — Cutting sugar - cane. A milk vender. 
Morro Castle. The city of Havana. The Presi- 
dent’s Palace. Central Park and Marti's Statue. 
Along the Padro. The Stock Exchange. St. 
Raphael Street. Cathedral of the Virgin Mary. 
The Malecon Promenade, India Park. The Custom 
House and wharves. 

Fifth Subject 

A visit to Santa Catalina Island. 

Sixth Subject 

Washington and his Times. 

Seventh Subject 

Story: — A Healthy Neighborhood. 

Eighth Subject 

Story : — The Telegrapher’s Danger. 
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“THE BIRD OR THE GAT?” 



has become a scratching subject which is making the 
feathers fly in many a heretofore peaceful neighbor- 
hood. Bird lovers who have attempted to establish 
sanctuaries for their feathered friends have been 
compelled to revise their visiting lists according to 
where her Royal Highness, Tabbykins, holds away. 

The bird man who has found to his sorrow that any 
bird and cat combination means cat-astrophe, even 
while he is taking the mangled body of the little fea- 
thered tenant, that he has worked for months to 
attract, from the clutches of the innocent-looking, 
fluffy, four-footed murderer, will be assailed by the 
cat-owner, who indignantly declares that while other 
low-bred creatures may catch birds, she knows her 
own blue-blooded darling Fluffvkins is too well bred 
and too well fed to do such a deed ! 

Naturalists statistically rank the felis domestics as 
third in the bird destroying agents, holding every 
roaming cat responsible for the lives of at least fifty 
birds a year. A game warden who reports 200 
quail killed by a mother cat in less than a year on the 
game preserve, advocates the wholesale extermina- 
tion of cats under the supervision of game warden. 

The value of the cat to catch mice or rats is dis- 
puted by a bird enthusiast, who maintains that this 
Nero of the animal world will hush forever the joy- 
ous song of any little feathered chorister, simply for 
his own amusement when not in need of food. When 
he dines he goes after a cold bird in preference to 
any other delicacy, and will catch mice or rats only 
as a last resort to keep from starving. 

The most serious arraignment aganinst both the 
domestic and stray cat is made by the Boards of 
Health, who have found these animals to be carriers 
of scarlet fever, diphtheria and other diseases most 
fatal to their human associates. 

A successful business man says that if a cat kills a 
little chicken in the yard of the average farmer, the 
cat is made away with. If the four-footed hunter 
comes home with a quail, he is petted ; yet the quail 
is of greater economic value to the farmer than is 
either cat or the chicken. He thinks, for humane 
reasons, the wild or stray cat left on abandoned farms 
should be put out of the way. 

• A cat-a-comb, where feline prowlers may be laid 
permanently to rest, is considered a necessary adjunct 
to every bird sanctuary by a bird conservationist, who 
has tried, without success, various methods to prevent 
cats from killing helpless song and insectivorous 
birds so valuable to man. Another long sufferer 
from cat depredations considers a near-by deeper 
bath, in which to immerse and leave the savage de- 
predators, is the only way in which a bird may be 
maintained. 

Some friends of the birds think to lincense the cat 
And hold the owner responsible for his pet's destruct 
iveness will solve not only the vexing cat, but also 
the kitten question. They conclude that if a person 
pays for a license he will not be so apt to desert 
his cat, leaving it dependent upon hunting for a living. 

Optimists who still believe that cat nature may be 
educated or restrained, suggest that bells and bright 
ribbon be placed on Pussy so that a warning will 
precede her fatal spring. Others advocates that the 
poles or tress on which bird-houses are placed should 
be sheathed in tin or wrapped in barb wire to prevent 
the cat from climbing up and destroying the half- 
grown nestlings before they can fly to sefety. A thor- 
ny rose-brush is advised by another humane person ; 
but the ever-present cynic thinks it much better to 
plant the cat at the roots of the rose-bush where he 


is sure in time to evlove into harmless fertilizer. 

If you will help save the birds from all their enem- 
ies, sign the following pledge and send it in to The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, when the badge-button 
of the bird-saving Club will be sent you without cost : 

“I desire to become a member of The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club of The Farm Journal, and I promise to 
study and protect all song and insectivorous birds 
and do what I can for the Club.” 


Sidney Jefferson Vail 

The close of the school year of 1912-13 (69th) of 
the Indiana State School for the Deaf marked the 
passing of Professor Sidney Jefferson Vail from 
its teaching force after a continuous service of 
fifty-three years. He retired voluntarily, feeling 
that, at the age of seventy-four and after laboring 
so long, he was entitled to a rest. And he had 
certainly earned it. 

On the 16th of February, Monday of this week. 
Mr. Vail entered into the real and final rest that 
his long, active and faithful service gave him title 
to when he pased away at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Elizabeth McKim Rusk, at Murray 
Hill, New Jersey. 

Mr Vail came to Indiana from New York in 
i860. He was an instructor-in-training at the 
Fanwood school, his alma mater, the year before, 
and Dr. Mclntire, superintendent of the Indiana 
school, upon the recommendation of Dr. Harvey 
P. Peet, then superintendent at Fanwood, extend- 
ed him a call. He accepted it with reluctance 
and misgiving, Indiana then being practically a 
frontier state and the prospects of its deaf-mute 
educational work rather uncertain. He had under 
consideration, at the same time, an offer to teach 
at a southern school, but finally decided in favor 
of Indiana, and never had occasion to regret the 
choice, nor in leaving home and kindred to cast 
his fortune with the young and growing west. 

Mr. Vail had the experience here of serving un- 
der four different superintendents, two of them 
covering a period longer than the average dura- 
tion of incumbency of school superintendents. 
He served under Dr. Thomas Mclntire from i860 
to 1878; under Dr. William Glenn from 1878 to 
1884: under Mr. Eli P. Baker from 1884 to 1889. 
and from 1889 to 1913 under Superintendent John- 
son. He saw many notable changes take place, 
not the least being the final development of the 
school into its present splendid institutional plant. 
Coming to Indianapolis when it was a small coun- 
try town he saw it grow into a city of a quarter 
of a million people. 

During his fifty-three years of work, Mr. Vail 
had approximately a thousand boys and girls un- 
der his tutelage. Among them are several who 
now are themselves teachers and not a few others 


who stand conspicuously prominent in deaf-mute 
affairs of the present day. In recognition of this 
distinguished record, Gallaudet College in 1910 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of Bach- 
elor of Pedagogy. 

Sidney Jefferson Vail was born in New York, 
April 13, 1839. He became deaf before reaching 
his third year, and his education was obtained at 
the Fanwood school. New York City, where he 
graduated in 1858 with high honors. After com- 
ing to Indiana he married Miss Margaret Sidney 
McKim, of Madison, who graduated from this 
school the year after Mr, Vail began his work 
here. To them were born four children — two 
bovs and two girls. One of the boys died young, 
the other, Robert, is in Denver. One of the 
daughtei s, Mrs. Elizabeth Rusk, lives at Murray 
Hill, N. J., and the other. Miss Helen Vail is prin- 
cipal of the New Jersey School for the Deaf, at 
Trenton. Mrs. Vail died January 7, 1901. An 
older brother, Dr. Charles D. Vail, Prof. Emeritus 
of Hobart College, lives at Geneva. N. Y. 

Mr. Vail’s home was for years on East Wash- 
ington street at McKim Ave., that street having 
been laid out through his homestead, and named 
for his wife’s father. Mr. Vail was at one time 
well-to-do, but his trust in others and their lack 
of response to that trust cost him his fortune, 
when he was past the meridian of life, and yet he 
accepted his misfortune bravely, even cheerfully, 
and kept on in the uncomplaining and even tenor 
of his way. And this was characteristic of the 
man. He was a gentleman. 

Among those who were thrown in contact with 
him in his work in the school-room, he will be re- 
membered for his whole-souled kindliness and 
geniality, and his enthusiasm that remained un- 
checked until the close of his school work. 
Among the hundreds of pupils who came under 
his influence he will be remembered as a kind and 
patient teacher, who could be stern when occasion 
demanded, but who was always in full sympathy 
with them and who understood the difficulties 
under which they labored in their attempts at 
overcoming the handicaps nature had laid upon 
them and him. — The Silent Hoosier. 


Antone Peterson, of St. Paul, Minn., is probably 
the only deaf detective in the world. Hereafter the 
“impostors” will keep out of his track . — Kansas Star. 


Mind. — Our minds are like certain vehicles, — 
when they have little to cary they make much 
noise about it, but when heavily loaded they run 
quietly. — Elihu Burritt. 


I love such mirth as does not make friends asham- 
ed to look upon one another next morning . — Isaak 
WtHen. 
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Cabinet Case made by boys of Carpenter Shop, Alabama School. James McDonald, Foreman. 
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NEW YORK AMUSEMENTS 


THE WILLIAM A. BRADY ATTRACTIONS 

“The White Feather” is to remain at the 
Comedy Theatre until the end of the current 
amusement season, and perhaps longer. This 
play, which had been rejected by several produc- 
ing managers in the belief that the war topic 
employed as its background was likely to offend 
one of another element of the American popula- 
tion, has turned out to be intensely interesting to 
German and English spectators alike. This 
condition reflects skillful construction on the part 
of the authors, who have provided that while the 
British War Office successfully overthrows the 
plans of the German secret service agents, the 
members of this group are actuated by the highest 
patriotism and meet their fate in the calm con- 
sciousness of duty done for the Father land. 

“Sinners,” at William A. Brady’s Playhouse, is 
nearing the end of its second month, and the seat 
sale is announced to the beginning of June. Mr. 
Brady believes that in this comedy-drama by 
Owen Davis he controls a piece of threatrical 
property quite as valuable as “Way Down East” 
of “Bought and Paid For,” both of which still 
tour the country with conspicuous success. Ar- 
rangements are now being completed for a series 
of extra matinees at the Playhouse for the 
purpose of relieving the congestion of attendance 
at the regular performances, from all of which 
considerable numebrs of persons are turned away 
unable to secure admittance. 


Thursday evening will mark the 125th perform- 
ance of “Life,” at the Manhattan Opera House, 
where very lage audiences continue to assemble. 
It has been settled that the biggest of all dramatic 
productions shall remain in New York throughout 
the present season. Arrangement had been 
nearly concluded for the transfer of the play to 
the Chicago Auditorium for three months begin- 
ning in March, but the unusually large patronage 
in New York made a postponement advisable. 
Thus “Life” w ill not reach Chicago until Sep- 
tember 1, when it is to be presented at the Audi- 
torium for a run. 


“The Law of the Land,” at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre, is in its sixth month, and has by 
no means begun to exhaust its popularity. The 
audience room is full at every representation of 
Mr. Broadhurst’s stirring drama, the incidents in 
which alternately thrill and promote laughter. 
Miss Julia Dean plays with discretion and 
sympathy the difficult role of the harrassed wife 
who is driven to homicide, and tile remaining 
important characters are well portrayed by 
George Fawcett, Milton Sills, Harry Lillford and 
others. 


“The Rented Earl” enters its second week at 
Maxine Eliott’s Theatre, where the audiences 
derive a large measure of laughter from the 
predicaments of the British nobleman through 
whom an American social climber seeks to gain 
entry to exclusive circles. Lawrance D’Orsay, 
Douglas Wood, Albert Brown, Teresa Maxwell- 
Conover, Alice Lindahl and others are prominent 
in the cast. 


“Week before last,” said the kind lady to the para- 
lyzed beggar, “you got a dollar from me because you 
were deaf and dumb. Last week I gave you a quart- 
er because you were blind before 1 realized that you 
were the same man. Now you ask for money because 
you were paralyzed.” “Yessum,” said the beggar 
"Them’s the facts.” “Do n’t you think you’d do 
better if you chose one affliction and stuck to it?” 
asked the lady. “No, ma'am,” said the beggar. 
“They’s nothin’ so fatal to the full development o’ 
all one’s natural powers as narrer specialization.” — 
Judge. 


WEDDING BELLS 



MR. AND MRS. LESLIE A. ELMER 


Miss Bertha Jane Smoak and Mr. Leslie A. 
Elmer were married at Filbert, S. C„ on Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 16, 1914. They spent their honey- 
noon in the western part of North Carolina. The 
bride is a graduate of the Cedar Spring school, 
and a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Smoak. 
The groom is a graduate of the California school 
and Gallaudet college, having recently received 
the degree of M.A. He is a member of the 
faculty at the .Cedar Spring school, his position 
being head teacher, in which capacity he has 
remained for four years. 



MR. AND MRS. JAMES A. RHODES 


At Gaffney, S. C., on Wednesday, June 3, 1914. 
Miss Jeanette Jones and Mr. James Albert Rhodes 
were married, Supt. Walker interpreting the 
ceremony. After the wedding, they spent their 
honeynoon in several cities of the State, and also 
at the groom’s home place. The bride is a daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. William I. Jones, and a 
graduate of the Cedar Spring school. She was 
one of the “many Wade girls.” in whom Mr. 
Wade was much interested in his travel and visit 
to the schools of the country. 

The groom was educated at the Cedar Spring 
school. He is a linotype operator in Greenville, 
S. C., where he makes his home. He has been 
an ardent reader of the Silent Worker for many 
years. 


PROCTOR'S 5TH AVE. THEATRE 

Proctor’s Fifth Ave. Theatre, situated at 28th 
St. & Broadway, in the heart of New York’s great 
hotel district, has long been a dominant factor 
in supreme Vaudeville. Mr. Proctor's, ad*eom, on 
Broadway many years ago came as a Hiunderbolf 
to the theatrical world. With the closing' -df 
“Madame Modjeska in MacBeth on i Saturday 
night, the “Old Fifth Avenue” was converted 
into a modern high-class Vaudeville Playhouse 
by Monday morning. The sceptics proclaimed 
disaster to Mr. Proctor, but he, always an optim- 
ist, said “We shall see.” The success of “The 
Fifth Avenue” needs no heralding, for it has an 
international reputation as a strictly high-class 
house no matter what class of amusement it may 
be harboring. At the present time the “Fifth 
Avenue” programmes are the talk of New York. 
The performance is of the Continuous varity and 
operates from 11 A.M. until 11 P.M. The Biggest 
Novelty Acts obtainable in Vaudeville are 
presented three times a day and the prices of 
admission are the lowest on Broadway. 

The “Fifth Avenue” is perhaps the most luxuri- 
ously furnished play house in New York, and it 
still maintains the original orchestra chairs which 
were installed fifteen years ago. They cost then 
$16.00 a piece, an unheard of amount in those 
days, and more of a wonder now, for the average 
theatre seat today can be placed in the neighbor- 
hood of $4.00. A speciality at the present time is 
being made of massive productions, one of which 
ie engaged for each three days of the week. The 
entire progamme is changed every Monday 
and Thursday. Shortly, an unusual production 
will be made of a phantasy of the sea, entiltled 
“Neptune's Gardens.” The entire stage will be 
converted into an enormous tank, and in one 
scene along over twenty-five girls rise from the 
water at one time. It is this class of programme 
that has made Proctor’s theatres a permanent 
success throughout the country. 


PROCTOR’S 23rd St. THEATRE 

Proctor’s 23rd St. Theatre between Sixth and 
Seventh Avenues on West 23rd St. is, perhaps, 
the newst of the old-time Vaudeville playhouses 
in all New York City. For twenty years it has 
maintained its prestige amongst the rapidly grow- 
ing lovers of Vaudeville, and boasts today that 
there are patrons still patronizing this house who 
became patrons the first week when Mr. Proctor 
originated the continuous performance. 

The programmes presented at this cosey little 
Playhouse comprise the best selected Vaudeville, 
Novelties, and the Cleverest of Pantomime Plays. 
The shows are blended carefully into four-hour 
programmes. A Continuous Performance is oper- 
ated from 11 A.M. till 11 P.M. so that patrons 
coming at any time can always see a complete 
show. The prices are reachable by every class. 

Years ago Proctor’s 23d St. Theatre was known 
throughout the country as “The Ladies Club,” 
this name having been given the Playhouse be- 
cause of its great attractions for Ladies and Chil- 
dren. It is said that, “History repeats itself” and 
today “Proctor’s” harbors greater number of 
women and children than almost any other thea- 
tre in the City of New York. The gentler sex 
may be assured that they will receive the greatest 
courtesy and attention at all times. The pro- 
grammes are carefully reviewed and every objec- 
tionable feature removed so that the performance 
may be termed clean and moral. Even with the 
general Exodus of the great dry-goods concerns, 
“Proctor’s still maintains its large volume of busi- 
ness. There Must Be a Reason. 


Mr. P. W. Haner, of Kansaas City, Kan, is on 
the night shift of one of the big print-shop of that 
place. His works chiefly on law briefs of the 
Supreme Court and Kansas City Court of Ap- 
peals. He graduated from the Inland Printer 
Techmical School of Chicago some years ago. 
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From the Troy Letter Box 

By Clarence A. BoxlEy 

R. GRAHAM BROWNE and the 
other members of the company play 
into one another’s hands delightfully* 
and “The Marriage of Kitty” be- 
comes a truly joyous occasion. 

In contrast to the artificial comedy, 
a bit of realism, in one act, “The Dumb and the 
Blind." preceded the play. Harold Chapin wrote 
this poignant little sketch of everyday life in a 
tenement in London. The speech is simple, the 
incidents meagre, but behind them looms in big 
shadowy figure “that misunderstanding of life 
which we call Fate.” 

Graham Browne, Miss Nellie Moore, Miss 
Lillian Cavanagh and John Alexander presented 
the homely roles with Hogarthian strength. — - 
New York Evening Telegram. 

Here’s my letter of protest to Mr. Daniel, 
sporting writer of the New York Daily Press: — 

“In regard to your classified ranking of college 
football teams as given in the columns of the 
Press, I note that there is no mention of Gal- 
laudet which has made a creditable showing 
against Fordham and Georgetown this year, 
considering the fact that Gallaudet is a small 
college (co-educational) with an attendance of 
about ioo students out of which she has picked 
an eleven to cope with those of other bigger 
colleges. Gallaudet should be worthy of a place 
in Class B and deserve all the honor that rightly 
belongs to her.” 

One day, I had a written conversation with a 
speaking friend and we became absorbed in war 
topics till my supply of ammunition (writing pad) 
was exhausted, thus ending the battle of 
words, as I sadly told the friend: “your mouth is 
cheap enough, but it costs me a lot to talk on 
paper.” And he laughingly saw the point. 

“Wait until you can see the whites of their 
eyes,” was the old rule for land battle. In a 
personal interview, the oralists must wait till 
they can read the movements of the lips within 
the distance of a foot-rule, but the signists can 
easily read their own language within the gun 
shot of 500 yards or as long as the latitude of a 
periscope allows it. 

“It has been said that Jack Warren Kerrigan, 
an Universal Star, can express more with a single 
gesture anl facial movement than any other 
actor on the screen.” — Ex. 

We have William Gladstone Jones on our own 
film. He can play any old role from Madonna 
to Faust by the mere twinkle of his eyes. 

It is very fortunate for deaf-mutes that they are 
lawabiding citizens for if they were to violate 
the law they could hardly get a hearing in court — 
Albany Times-Union. 

This affords food for reflection. There 
may be a bit of humor about it that they cannot 
get a full hearing because of their inability to 
hear their own case, but they know well enough 
that to obey the law needs no hearing in court. 

In regards to a lot of operations in the war 
zone it might occur to some epauletted experts 
who never smelt anything stronger than talcum 
powder to remember that the shallows murmur 
while the deeps are dumb. — New York Telegram. 

“St. Louis has signed a deaf and dumb pitcher. 
Loud cheers from the umpire!” 

This statement is erroneous. Many years ago, 
Taylor of the New York Giants could say a great 
deal in his sign-language and get away with it, 
much to the mental collapse of the “Umps.” 

“Neutral,” says Italy, but with her finger on 
the trigger. — Boston Traveler. 

Uncle Sam keeps the gun in his hip-pocket, saws 
wood and says nothing. 

Professor Curtis Hidden Page, for many years 
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in the Department of Romance Languages in 
Columbia University, has prepared an English 
translation of “The Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife,” the comedy by Anatole Frances, which 
Granville Barker will produce in Wallack’s Thea- 
tre about the middle of this month with Bernard 
Shaw’s “Androcles and the Lion.” — N. Y. Press. 

A deaf-mute may marry a normal person, she 
said, and only part of his offspring will be deaf. 
— Boston Record. Jan. 19. 

Take this from Dr. Evangeline W. Young who 
told the School of Eugenics all about it. She 
failed to state whether eugenics is hereditary. 

“We feel sorry for a deaf-mute when he steps 
on a tack in the dark. — Ex. 

The point of the above paragraph is a little 
bent, as the writer of the same doesn’t evidently 
know what he is talking aho t. 

Congressman Gardner, of Massachusetts, in speak- 
ing of the urgent necessity for our National defense, 
gave a piece of his “hollering” oratory like this : — 

“We are not likely to get any Zeppelins,” he said, 
“until the American people get up on their hind legs 
and ‘holler’ so that the government deaf-mutes can 
hear. 

A wire from the Associated Press flashed the fol- 
lowing dots and dashes : 

* * * Within 2 minutes after Mother Jones 
had gone down the hallway to the mighty boom of 
a flashlight in the hands of a deaf photograph. * * 

We wonder if the photographer referred to was 
none other than our genial friend Rt. Hon. Alex. 
Pach. Also we learn from a reliable source that 
he has put up a business shingle on lower Broad- 
way. Congratulations to his new venture. 

Del Howard, relieved of the managemment of the 
San Francisco Seals, says he is done with baseball 
and will retire to a farm he has in the Imperial 
Valley, there to raise canteloupes and alfalfa. Del 
is entitled to his retirement. It has been twenty 
years since he broke into the game with the old 
Kenney Mutes, along with Dummy Taylor, the for- 
mer Giant, and others who afterward became famous 
— Kew York Press. 

Thaw keeps silent five days. Temporarily sane, at 
least. — News item. 

For deaf-mutes, certainly, they always, in most 
cases, remain sane through their lives, not because 
they are normally sane, silent and sedate — mostly 
of natural consequences. 

Silence is one of the golden things a woman has 
no use for. 


JENKINS MEMORIAL FUND. 

COMMITTEE 
Geo. S. Porter, Chairman. 


John Black Charles Cascella 

W. Atkinson Mrs. M. Glynn 

Bulletin No. 3 

*Mr. John P. Walker $5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Porter 2.00 

Mr. A. L. Pach 2.00 

*Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson 2.00 

Mr. E. A. Hodgson 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses Heyman 1.00 

♦Mr. B. H. Sharp 1.00 

♦Miss Mary R. Wood 1.00 

Mr. George Morris 1.00 

♦Miss Bertha Bilbee 1.00 

Mr. Walter Throckmorton 1. 00 

Albert C, Titus 50 

♦Miss Elizabeth Hall 25 

♦Pledges. 

Total to date $18.75 


It is hoped that the Committee will make personal 
appeals to as many of the deaf as possible. Send 
reports of all collections monthly to the Silent Work- 
er, Trenton, N. J., which will be added to the Bulle- 
tins that follow. Steps will soon be made to have a 
duly appointed treasurer of the Fund. 

GEO. S. PORTER. 

Local Custodian. 



A PROTEST FROM AUSTRALIA 

18th Jan., 1915. 

Dear Mr. Editor: — The enclosed lines are 
written as a polite but emphatic protest against 
the narrow self-fulness of Mr. A. L. Pach’s 
slogan “Help America first,” as published in the 
December issue of the Silent Worker and with 
apologies to Rudyard Kipling for taking up his 
refrain. He is impartial and broad-minded enough 
to forgive that, I am sure for the sake of the 
cause I plead. Of course there is a great deal 
of hard truth in what Mr. Pach says, but as the 
whole world will suffer more or less from the 
effects of this sickening war, and the nations tak- 
ing part in it will surely be reduced to dire straits 
before it is finished, that does not release America 
or any Christian nation from the duty of doing its 
utmost to help and relieve suffering humanity as 
such, and I trust that the selfish slogan, “Help 
America first,” will find but little echo in the 
hearts of American men and women. 

I am, Sir, with all due respect and admiration 
for your paper 

Very truly yours, 

M. OvErend Wilson. 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 

SELF BEFORE HUMANITY 


To America 

With apologies to Rudyard Kipling 


For all ye have and are 
Put selfishness away; 

The human side of War 
Cries from the ground today. 

The Race that’s yours and mine 
Has led the World before, 

The Blood that’s theirs and mine 
Throbs at your heart’s red core. 

Help, for the Race’s sake 
List to the old clear call, 

Frobisher, Raleigh, Drake — 

Did you not know them all? 

Help, for a people crushed 
Beneath War’s iron heel, 

Whose gallant spirit rushed 
To answer steel with steel. 

Whose silent children roam 
Upon her blood-stained sod, 

Helpless, bereft of home. 

Be pitiful, oh God. 

No treaty have you signed, 

Your conscience then is clear; 

But there is that behind 
Which is not written here; 

Except in words of gold 
Within the hearts of men, 

That “Inasmuch” of old, 

As potent now as then. 

For all ye have and are, 

Tradition, Race, and Blood, 

Put Self away, afar, 

And help us to make good. 

M. Ovekenu Wilson. 

Brisbane Jan., 1915. 


We ought, in humanity, no more to despise a 
man for the misfortunes of the mind than for 
those of the body, when they are such as he can- 
not help; were this thoroughly considered w r e 
should no more laugh at a man for having his 
brains cracked than for having his head. — Pope. 

It is the mind that makes the body rich.— 
Shakespeare. 
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NEWARK NOTES 


Random Briefs and Sketches of the 
Metropolis 

Living in a climate such as New Jersey has may 
indeed be said to live a life fraught with uncertain- 
ities. Newark, the past month, has gone through 
weather that for its bizarre changes may be termed 
the limit, being for days tight in the grip and 
teeth of a blizzard and then again living for a few 
days in a sun-kissed balm and fragrance such as 
Coronado Beach or San Diego boast. Newark has 
other things than its inconsistent weather to worry 
over. There are other things affecting both its wel- 
fare and progress. For the past six weeks the 
citizens, thanks to its Mayor and Common Council, 
have enjoyed “Vaudeville de Luxe" in the form of 
partisan politics. The Republican Mayor, on assum- 
ing his duties, appointed a Board of Health of ten 
members. All but three of these appointments were 
passed by the Demoratic Common Council who could 
not depart from their traditional belief that all of the 
Board be men and the Mayor had named two women. 
This formed the bone of contention and caused a 
wrangle that, were it not for seriouness of the affair, 
would well furnish a theme for one of the city’s 
many sarcastic pen pushers. Through the Board’s 
inability to meet and organize the pay roll of the 
entire department was held up. All is well that 
ends well. At last the Mayor altered his views and 
named the remaining three members — men — and so 
the city, at last, has a Board of Health that has met 
and organized and launched the declaration that 
Newark was to be made a “fly-less city,” thus the 
citizens are assured of something at last and pa- 
tienly await the next number on the mixed politics 
programme. 

• 5 * + 

Perhaps far back in those prehistoric days of the 
giant mastadon and cliff dwellers the idea of re- 
forming and criticising originated. Doubtless, in 
those pristine days some one had something to rap, 
how their neighbors lived, or some father’s errone- 
ous method of teaching his offspring how to lay the 
carnivorous Diplodocus low. The method and pur- 
pose has lived on and descended to us of the enlight- 
ed age. Ever so often it happens that an individual, 
or a number of individuals, arrive at the conclusion 
that they must better the world and their neighbors 
and proceed to form policies for those who are 
unable to take care of themselves or form their 
own opinions. It is the way of the man with the 
hammer. Despite all his rapping and pounding, he 
never accomplishes much. In reality his is the 
destructive method and that does more in hampering 
things of merit than any other method one may 
think of. The most undignified and repelling spec- 
tacle is to see the baldheaded alumnus of a school 
come forth with a sledge and try to demonstrate 
the proficiency he has developed in wielding this in- 
strument of destruction. Of course his raps are 
always aimed at the alma mater. He seems to have 
forgotten that, werf it not for that school he raps, 
he would not be so far enlightened as to criticize its 
methods and its masters. It is in a word ingratitude, 
and that of a very mean sort. The principle cause, 
of course, is that things are “different" from the time 
he was at school. He cannot understand why the 
school does not turn out a batch of intellectual 
monstrosities at the end of each term. In the zeal of 
his purpose he has failed to see that the educator of 
to-day has difficulties to face and is confronted by 
problems such as his predecessor never even heard of. 
The deaf of New Jersey have every reason to be 
proud of their school and its achievements. Its 
graduates are of the same self-supporting and intel- 
ligent calibre as that of any other school. It has the 
same kind, sympathetic and zealous masters as any 
other institution ; it is time that all the deaf of New 
Jersey woke up to the fact that the constructive and 
not the destructive method is that which will be of 
everlasting good, both to the school and to their 
brothers in affliction. This is not Intended for any 


one in particular. It is a mere discussion of facts. 
It is, however, left to state that a great many of those 
who hammer the hardest and have the most to 
say could be unmasked as fakes if anyone took the 
trouble to inquire. 

♦ + 

Ever so often the New Jersey Deaf-Mutes’ Society 
furnishes the opportunity to the deaf of this vicinity 
to drive away dull care and spend a few hours 
in congenial camaraderie with friends of old. by 
arranging an affair of social merit. Saturday, 
January the 30th, was the occasion of one of these 
gatherings. On this evening the society staged an 
Anniversary Social, at which games of various kinds 
and merrymaking galore was indulged in. This 
affair was featured by the debut of the Messrs. Aaron, 
Redman and Bouton as the new Committee on 
Entertainments for the season 1915. If appearances 
count anything, then one must be convinced by 
the showing of the “debutantes" that a good many 
times of frolic are in store for the members and 
patrons of the Society. In the chair-game (that 
was a real riot of fun) Miss Elise Potter, of Linden, 
demonstrated that she was a trifle more spry than 
her sisters, hence the prize for this game was 
awarded to her. Mr. Farnham, of New York, was 
the spryest male, hence gentlemen's prize number 
one went to him. There was another game played 
in which lung power was the chief requisite. Miss 
Anna Bissett and Mr. Robert Robertson “copped” 
first honors in this by virture of their superior 
lung power, in being able to blow the elusive paper 
cone along the string quicker than any one else. 
As the games concluded the committee saw to it 
that the demands of the inner man received due 
attention. A collation was served and of course 
everyone had a few words of praise for the delici- 
ous coffee Johnny Black, the congenial house father, 
had brewed. Later, dancing was indulged in that 
kept those present in a merry mood for a few 
hours. 

* ❖ 

Under the assistance of Mr. William Shaw, of 
West Orange, who is sometimes termed the “deaf 
electrical wizzard” by his admiring friends, John- 
ny Black has been working around on the lime- 
light that he intends to flash on his gay coterie of 
Newark Frats when they gambol forth in frolic 
at the Fancy Costume Party they have arranged 
for Washington’s Birthday, and it goees without 
saying that the Brothers of the Newark Division 
will show off gallantly in the calcium light. Prizes 
are to be awarded for the most artistic and gro- 
tesque costumes and prizes far out of the ordinary 
at that. Next month the readers will learn all 
about it and how it came off. Mr. Black has in- 
formed us that a large delegation of Brooklyn 
Brothers will grace the affair with their presence 
and help roll the ball of frolic along. 

❖ * 

More to the individual greed and scheming fin- 
anciers than the dire effect of the European con- 
flict large quantities of commodities such as wheat 
have been stored and held back to enable the de- 
mand of whatever price these individuals may ask. 
The result is that prices of food stuffs have soared 
to such unprecedented figures that a square meal be- 
comes a luxury. In most of the American cities, 
Newark included, the price of bread has advanced or 
the loaf has been diminished in size and weight. 

This increased hardship that has been forced on 
the wage earner is by no means the fault of the 
baker who cannot make or dispense his wares at a 
loss, seemingly though it comes at a time most in- 
opportune, when unemployment and necessity are 
rife in every large community. Like every other 
city, Newark is confronted with the problem of thou- 
sands of unemployed or needy ones and like even- 
other municipility it has sought a way to solve these 
problems, a committee has been appointed by the 
Mayor to devise ways and means of aid and ap- 
pealing to employers to assist and employ as much 
help as they can. An extra allowance of ten thou- 
sand dollars has been granted the Board of Works to 
and other municipal properties. Together with this. 


following the example of Pittsburg and New York, 
the city had a “Bundle Day.” The Mayor named 
February 26th, as the day on which the citizens may 
bundle those articles of wearing apparel for whicti 
they have no need. The bundles were collected and 
after the various articles had been assorted as to size, 
etc., they were distributed among those who were 
in need of clothing. Such an undertaking merits 
praise, as it alleviates the suffering to some extent 
at least and demonstrates that a community, large 
thought it may be, is not cold and indifferent but has 
a soul and sympathetic citizens, that through their 
aid show their willingness to help the fellow citizens 
who may feel the pangs of poverty. 

♦ * 5 * 

A surprise must be of a certain sort, either pleas- 
ant or unpleasant. Of course it was nothing but a 
pleasant surprise that Mr. A. D. Salmon, of Stanhope, 
N. J., gave his old friends of the New Jersey Society 
by descending upon them unawares on a Saturday- 
night recently. Mr. Salmon is active in the road 
construction business and is an honorary member 
of the N. J. Society. During his brief stay in this 
vicinity he was the guest of his school day chum and 
companion, Mr. Wm. Atkinson. Mr. Salmon was 
not backward in expressing his admiration over the 
handsome quarters the Society now possesses. A 
circle of the old guard soon formed around the guest 
and the wit and sparkle of the old-time adventures 
and episodes that were related provoked much 
laughter and merriment, especially among those 
of the “younger blood” who sat in and belonged. 

•h + 

What is termed as the first perfect and authentic 
map of the City of New York was completed recently 
after six months of hard laboring by the eighteen 
draughtsmen who were engaged for the purpose. It 
is twenty-five feet square and of plain white anvil 
paper with black lines. The readers will be wonder- 
ing what on earth that has to do with us North 
Jersey men. With due consideration for these in- 
quisitive ones we hasten to explain that we are proud, 
yes very proud, by reason that we are on it. Staten 
Island extends so far west on this map that a large 
portion of New Jersey is shown Hoboken, Jersey 
City, Newark and most of the Oranges are shown 
and it is said that what is shown of the “Skeeter 
State” is more perfect than any map now owned by 
New Jersey. So those of our readers who may 
happen to get a chance to view’ it in the Municipal 
Building of New York will doubtless understand 
why the North Jersey boys are proud of this part- 
icular section of the state. 

John Adlon. 


ANOTHER DEAF POSTMASTER 

Recently there was a statement in this paper 
that Mr. Jones, the president of the N. C. As- 
sociation of the Deaf, is the postmaster in his 
town, also that it was believed that he is the only 
deaf postmaster in the Uenited States. I am glad 
to say that there is another deaf holding the 
similar position. It is Mrs. Ollie Lynn, of Filbert, 
S- C. She has been the postmistress for more 
than ro years. She once tried to retire to her 
quite home and private life, but her patrons, being 
well pleased w’itb her work, refused to part with 
her. Again one of her rural carriers tried to steal 
money and to shift the blame on her. but her book 
accounts and system of work which she always 
keeps accurate and in perfect order convinced 
the government that the carrier was the guilty 
party. The inspectors w’ho inspected her work 
and accounts, always spoke highly of her. 

HERBERT R. SMOAK. 

President S. C. Association of the Deaf, 


The diamond of character is revealed by the con- 
cussion of misfortune, as the splendor of the precious 
jewel of the mine is developed by the blows of the 
lapidary. — F. A. Durivage. 


Merit. — There is merit without elevation, but 
there is no elevation without some merit. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 
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SOME NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION SNAPSHOTS 


“PICNIC DAY” 

At Riverside Park, Aug. 29, 1914 
Photographs by Silver 


CHAS. E. JONES, 
Lattimore, N. C. 
Riverside Park, Aug. 29, 1914. 


“ADJOURNED” August 29, 1914 
The N. C. Association of the Deaf held in 
Charlotte, N.C., Aug. 27, 28, and 29. 1914 


THE SPICE BOX 

By Harry E. Stevens. 


“Be pleasant every morning till ten o’clock; 
the rest of the day will take care of itself.” 

Attending To Business 

Missionary: “Why do you look at me so 
intently?” 

Cannibal: “I am the food inspector.” — Buffalo 
Commercial. 


Misunderstanding Her Meaning 

As a hardware clerk stepped forward to wait 
on her she trained her guileless blue eyes upon 
him and said: 

“I wish you would give me a sponge bath, 
please.” 

The clerk was for a moment nonplussed, but 
at last managed to say: 

“Do you prefer hot or cold water, miss?”— The 
Mason Builder. 


How Much? 

Jimmy had been to church for the first time. 
When he was going to bed that night his father 
asked him how he liked it. 

“Oh, I thought it was bully!” was his answer. 
“Well, what part did you enjoy best?” 

“Oh, I liked it when they passed the plate. I 
got a dime; how much did you get?” — National 
Monthly. 


A Difficult Problem 

An Irishman entered a post office to mail a 
letter to his fiancee. He paused in perplexity 
before a board containing three slots bearing 
the words, “City,” "Domestic” and “Foreign.” 
“Faith,” he muttered, “this is a pretty problem! 
"Maggie’s a domestic; she lives in the city, and 
she’s a foreigner! What beats me is how I’m to 
get the letter in the three slots at one time ! — The 
Philadelphia Record. 


Who’s Faithful?, 

A German, an Irishman and a Jew were very 
intimate friends. They agreed that when one 
died the remaining two should drop $5.00 each 
into the grave as a remembrance of their friend- 
ship toward him. 

The first to die was the German. The Irish- 
man and the Jew paid their respects to him, and 
at the interment the Jew, according to his agree- 
ment dropped a $5.00 note into the grave. The 
Irishman, however, took the $5. 00 note out of the 
grave and dropped in a check for $10.00. — The 
Philadelphia Record. 


A Good One 

A little Atlantic City girl was an awe struck 
but attentive witness at the baptism of her baby 
brother. Not long ago afterwards there was an- 



ALPHONSO L. SILVER, 
Micaville, N. C. 

The fellow who made the snapshots 


other birth in the house. Her big maltese cat 
was the proud mamma of a kitten. So little 
Ethel thought that if the latest arrival was to have 
a name it ought to be given officially and with 
all due ceremony. 

Without consulting the rest of the family, 
Ethel carried the kitten to the beach one sunny 
afternoon and holding it under one arm, scooped 
up a hole in the sand which soon filled with water. 

Ethel poised the kitten solemnly over the little 
pool: 

“Your name’s Fuzzy, she pronounced slowly, 
“The Father, the Son and in the hole he goes.” 
And in the hole he went! 


The One Dreadful 

Husband — Did that dress suitcase come? 

Wife — The one full of dreadful clothes from 
the office? Yes; and they came just in time to 
give away to the missionary society. 

Husband — (in a sepulchral voice) — It belonged 
to an Englishman I have invited home for dinner. 
(Doorbell rings) — Life. 


Quick Cure 

“How annoying! My wife always ailing. The 
hard work fatigues her.” 

“My wife also was always ill, but now she 
enjoys the best of health.” 

“How did you cure her?” 

“I told her that I would give her so much a 
month for her dresses and her doctor.” — Paris 
Sourire. 


Too Suspicious 

“Why are you so angry with the doctor?” asked 
Mr. Dantzer of his wife. “Because,” she replied, 
“when I told him I had a terribly tired feeling 
he told me to show my tongue.” — Lippincott’s. 


He Had To Get Up 

Wife (to sleeping husband) — John, I hear pussy 
mewing to get in. 

“Hang it, Mary, I just let the brute in!” 

“Well, then, she’s mewing to get out.” — Life. 


A Long-Felt Want 

What most people really would like is a bill 
that would put currency on the list. — St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. 


Just The Thing 

Husband. — By Jove, I want something excit- 
ing to read; something really blood-curdling. 

Helpful Wife. — Here is my dressmaker’s bill, 
dearest! 


Oh, Those Skirts! 

Mrs. Mode. John, leave my hobble-skirt at 
the ladies’ tailor’s to be pressed. 

Mode. Nonsense, I’ll take it to my men’s 
tailor, tell him it’s the pant of a one-legged man, 
and get it pressed for half price. 


The Zieglers had an old hen which insisted upon 
neglecting her comfortable nest to lay a daily egg 
in the coal-cellar. 

“Can’t think,” fretted Mrs. Ziegler, as she and 
her small son, Lee, together hunted for that 
particular egg, “why this one he insists upon 
using the coal-cellar.” 

“Why, that’s easy, mother,” exclaimed Lee in 
astonishment. 

“I s’pose she’s seen the sign, 'Now is the time 
to lay in your coal.’ ” — The Philadelphia Record. 


THE HERO IS A DEAF-MUTE. 

Bitey Gregg, a deaf-mute, proved himself a 
hero on December fourth, at the Opera House 
in Bloomfield, Indiana, when he fought the flames 
caused by the explosion of a moving picture film. 
He fought the flames until they were extin- 
guished, and suffered terrible burns about the 
head and arms. — Mirror. 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SIGN 
LANGUAGE 

There is bound to be a marked increase of interest 
in the deaf, and a growth of appreciation of the sign 
language. The system of communication among the 
deaf originated by Father de l’Epee cannot be re- 
placed. It may be improved upon, but no other sys- 
tem, when thoroughly tested, will deserve so well 
the praise of the thinking man as the system ori- 
ginated by this good man. As the years go by and 
the deaf and their needs are better understood, 
no friend of this afflicted class will occupy so high a 
place in the estimation of the deaf and their inter- 
ested friends as the Abbe de l’Eppe Rev. James 

Donahoe, of St. Paul. 


I 


EXCHANGEES 



Charles W. Ulrich, a product of the Iowa school, 
is copy-reader on the Chicago Examiner. He has 
worked on Hearst papers in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, and set up and operated the first linotype 
in Alaska. — Companion. 

Mr. Floyd Mount, for thirty-two years a press- 
man of Denver, is the best skilled man on the staff 
of Outdoor Life. He has the printing of color il- 
lustrations and other work of the highest class, and 
is the one man who is never laid off. — Companion. 

Mr. Francis A. Watts, of Rockville, Conn., is a 
skillful monument designer and stone-cutter. His 
special work is the lettering of monuments and 
grave stones. He is also a clever hand with both 
the brush and crayon. Two of his works, the por- 
traits of Collins Stone and Edward C. Stone, adorn 
the walls of our chapel. — Companion. 

Porterville, San Joaquin Valley, California, claims 
to be the center of quite a community of the deaf, 
all gaining their living and a competence from the 
soil. Some of them hail from quite distant places : 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, even one from 
Switzerland, and the branches of agriculture or horti- 
culture pursued are quite as various, raising of cattle, 
poultry, grain, alfalfa, garden truck, peaches, and 
oranges. — Companion. 

Mr. Harry Jackson, of Indianapolis, is head of 
the lamp department of a great electrical firm, with 
as many as twenty-five men under him at times. 
One of his jobs was the installation of a ten by forty 
foot switchboard, with half a million voltage. He 
is an ’06 graduate of the Indiana school, and took 
a course in electrical engineering at Purdue Uni- 
versity. — Companion. 

A West Virginia deaf man has shown that when 
brains are backed by perseverance they will win. 
When he left school he saw that motoring was 
bound to be the thing, so he got a place as me- 
chanic’s helper in a garage and learned the dif- 
ferent makes of automobiles and how to fix them. 
Then he became a doctor’s chauffeur and got a 
reputation as a skillful and careful driver. Now 
he is kept busy refusing offers of employment, 
as he has been employed by a banker for a num- 
ber of years. Although we have heard of many 
deaf men driving their own machines, this is the 
first case of a deaf chauffeur . — Missouri Record. 

The province of Sasketchewan, Canada, now has 
a new school for the deaf at Regian. Hitherto the 
deaf children from that province were sent to the 
Manitoba School for the Deaf, Winnipeg, quite a 
distance away. 

Mr. Thomas Rodwell, fomerly with the Minnesota 
School faculty, is the new Superintendent of the 
Sasketchewan School. By birth he is an English- 
man, but taught in schools for the deaf in Scotland 
and Canada before his Minnesota connection. It was 
the writer’s good fortune to share a room with Mr. 
Rodwell at the memorable Staunton convention last 
summer, and we congratulate the new school on se- 
curing the services of an Englishman well-acquainted 
with the highly-specialized profession of educating 
the deaf . — Missouri Record. 


HOW THE EDUCATED DEAF ARE 
MAKING 

Some years ago it was estimated that the deaf 
citizens of California owned more than a million 
dollars worth of property. We do not doubt this 
statements for here are quite a few who are weal- 
thy enough to retire from active life and who live 
m luxury. Most of this wealth, however, was in- 
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A. RUDSILL 

Mr. Rudsill. o Areola, Ind., has been a Pennsyl- 
vania ‘railroad trackman for eighteen years. 


herited. The success of some other deaf people in 
the acquisition of worldly wealth is quite remarkable. 
They started with nothing but that with which they 
equipped when they left school. With their already 
great handicap of deafness they began to earn and 
save their money and gradually acquire property. 
In time they possessed enough income from these 
acquistions that they had no worry 1 about their bread 
and butter. The number of deaf tax payers in the 
state is constantly on the increase. This is a very 
commendable showing and argues well for the train 
ing they received while wards of the state. — Cali- 
fornia News. 


A DEAF SALESMAN 

After nearly a month’s sickness, Mr. A. Lincoln 
Thomas reported for duty at the Broadway and 13th 
Street store of Rogers Peet Company. He has been 
in the employ of that company, which deals in high- 
grade clothing, hats, shoes and furnishings for men 
and boys, for considerably over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and is known far and wide as a deaf-mute sales- 
man. For many years he has alternated between the 
shipping department and the salesroom, but after 
January' 1st, his usefulness will be confined enirely 
to the sales department, which will avoid the frequent 
and exasperating delays that have hitherto offended 
some of the customers who depend upon him to ex- 
hibit and advise about purchases. Deaf-mutes and 
hearing people connected by ties of friendship or re- 
lationship, will find Mr. Thomas alway's on hand at 
the 13th Street and Broadwav store, ready' to wag his 
nimble digits or use pencil and pad expressly for 
their benefit and convenience. — Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, 
N. Y. 


DEAF-MUTE GIRL IS ARTIST 

Ardmore, Okla.. Jan. 16. — Two sisters, Eula and 
Carrie Roland, 19 and 17 years old, respectively, 
although both deaf-mutes, are making remarkable 
careers for themselves. The success they have thus 
far achieved has made them ambitious to become 
world renowned in their work. They are the daugh- 
ters of T. E. Roland, of Ardmore. After having 
five years' study in the Texas School for the Deaf 
at Austin and three in the Oklahoma School for the 
Deaf at Sulphur, Miss Eula Roland has turned her 
attention exclusively to art, while Miss Carrie is 
completing a course that will equip her to become 
a teacher of domestic science in schools for the deaf. 
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The work accomplished by the sisters thus far at- 
tracted wide attention. 

At the present time, Miss Eula Roland is taking 
up the study of German, fitting herself for study 
abroad. She expects to master French later. The 
income from her work as an artist — and she is also 
an art instructor having a number of pupils in this 
city — is already' sufficient to defray all the expenses 
of her studies. An exhibit of her paintings was on 
display here during the holidays. She expects the 
income from her art to pay for her further study 
abroad . — Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 


A DEAF SOLDIER. 

The Toronto Home Guard are supplied with uni- 
forms. A great many men have enlisted and sub- 
scriptions are being received. The Home Guard, 
it is repored, include Mr. McHardy, our good deaf 
friend, who came here from Scotland several years 
ago, who does his duty at present in the city guards 
to prevent the Germans from the United States or 
anywhere else invading here. We congratulate him 
for his natural bravery because he willingly accepted 
his duty . — Toronto Correspondent to the Canadian. 


MUTE STAR HOCKEY PLAYER 

MONTREAL, Jan. 9. — John Ulrich, deaf-mute 
player for the Wanderer team, arrived from the coast 
yesterday, and had his first workout He made an 
excellent impression. 

The other players express their wishes to him by 
tapping their stick on the ice, but he seems to have 
a natural hockey brain and knows just what to do. 

His principal reason for being glad to come east is 
that he can now take advantage of the curriculum 
of the Mackay Institute for the Deaf. 


FAMOUS DEAF PEOPLE. 

Juna Fernandez de Navarette, was born 1326. 
died 1579, was regarded as the Titian of Spain. 
He painted many of the finest pictures of the 
Escurial. 

Prof. Wilson Whiton, a celebrated American 
instructor of deaf-mutes, was born in 1805. He 
bore a high reputation for his scholarship and 
intellectual ability. 

James Nack was a New York poet and author 
of some note. He was born in 1800 and published 
several volumes of poems the last being entitled, 
“Romance of the Ring.” which was issued in 

1859. 

Mrs. Charlotte Eliza Tonna was one of the most 
prolific religious writers of the nineteenth century, 
and her works had a large circulation. She was 
born in Norwich, England, in 1782, and died in 
London July 12, 1846. 

Emanuel Philber, Prince of Savory', who died in 
1700, at the age of 50, mastered 4 languages. 

Jean Massieu. living from 1772 to 1846, was 
director of the Deaf Mute Institute at Lille, 
France. He possessed extraordinary logical pow- 
ers 

Walter Geikie, painter and engraver, demon- 
strated such skill in the portraiture of Scotch 
lowly life that he was known as the Teniers of 
Scotland. He was born in 1793 and died in 1837. 

Edwin John Mann, mechanic and author, born 
in i8ti, was a graduate of the Hartford Asylum. 
In 1829 he published a volume called “The Deaf 
and Dumb,” consisting of a collection of articles 
relating to the condition of deaf-mutes. 

David M. Philips, born in 1811, was for a time 
a lieutenant colonel of the Governor’s Horse 
Guards in Louisiana. He filled many offices with 
fidelity and distinction, some of them such as it 
would seem impossible for a deaf-mute to occupy. 

John Kitto, D.D., L.L.D., born in Plymouth, 
England, December 4, 1804. passed away in Cann- 
stadt, Germany, Nov. 22. 1854. In 1838, when 
ill heath forced his retirement from the editorship 
of the Journal of Sacred Literature, he was re- 
regarded as the ablest Biblical scholar then living. 
—Ex. 
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Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Opera and Drama for 
a pleasant afternoon or 
night's entertainment 

The attraction* from the foremoit Metropoli- 


tan Theatre* 



F.F. PROCTOR’S THEATRES 


WORLD’S BEST VAUDEVILLE 

Directory of Theatres 

Proctor's 5th Ave. — Broadway and 28th Street. All 
Star Vaudeville. Continuous n A. M. to 11 P. 
Two Big Concerts every Sunday. 

F. F. Proctor’s 23rd Street Theatre. 

F. F. Proctor’s 125th Street Theatre. 

F. F. Proctor’s 58th Street Theatre. 

Cotinuous 11 A.M. to n P.M. Refined vaudeville 
changed Monday and Thursday. Lastest Photo 
Plays changed daily. XT 

F. F. Proctor’s New Theatre Newark, N.J. 

F F. Proctor’s Park Place Theatre Newark, N.J. 

F. F. Proctor’s Lyric Theatre. Newark, N. J. 

F. F. Proctor's New Grand Albany, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Albany, N. Y. 

F F. Proctor's Bijou Park Albany, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s Annex Albany, N. Y. 

F, F. Proctor’s Griswold Troy, N. Y. 

F, F. Proctor’s New Theatre Troy, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s Lyceum Theatre Troy, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Cohoes, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s Jersey St. Theatre. . .Elizabeth, N. J. 

F. F. Proctor’s Broad St. Theatre Elizabeth, N. J. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Plainfield, N. J. 

F F. Proctor’s Theatre Mt Vernon, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Port Chester, N. Y. 

F, F. Proctor’s Theatre Schenectady, N. Y. 

F. F. PROCTOR’S BIG STOCK COMPANY. 
Also affiliated with one hundred other theatres in the 
United States and Canada 
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FOR SALE 

Small Size $1.50 

Post-card size ...... $2.50 

Report Size $5.00 

Address 

The Silent Worker 

School for the Deaf 

Trenton, N. J. 
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TRAPSHOOTING AS A COLLEGIATE SPORT 


The coach of a well-known university was discuss- 
ing the fact that many students were greatly disap- 
pointed and not a few left college because they could 
not “make” one of the teams or lead in some of the 
individual sports. 

“To excel in one’s favorite sport,” said the coach, 
“is quite as natural a desire as is that to excel in busi- 
ness or any of the other various activities of life : yet, 
to the average man it is quite beyond possibility to 
become a leader in any of our games. 

“One of the unpleasant things about a coach’s job 
is to tell the ambitious candidates for football, base- 
ball or track teams that they can not ‘make good.’ 
But, of course, this must be done. 

“It was a desire to find a sort of ‘consolation’ for 
unsuccessful athletic candidates that attracted my 
attention to trapshooting and after trying it out at a 
trapshooting club I became enthusiastic with the 
result that we now have a club of our own with 
shooters who ask no odds of any in the game. 

“Harvard, Yale and Princeton also have trap- 
shooting clubs and hold inter collegiate shoots that 
attract wide interest. 

“A fundamental reason for the appeal of trap- 
shooting to college men is because it is p&rely an 
amateur sport. Of course, there are some profssion- 
als— but these men are the representatives of the vari- 
j ous powder, gun and shell-loading companies. They 
' are not eligible to compete outside of the professional 
class, so amateurs never find these experts pitted 
against them in any contest for trophies or the other 
many and varied prizes offered as rewards for skill. 

“As to trapshooting as a sport, it has a peculiar 
faseniation, and a snap and go that is lacking m 
many other games. The rapid flight of the elusive 
! clay target, the quick calculation of elevation, angle, 
| etc., and the pleasureable excitement of using a fire- 
arm all contribute to insure the growth of trapshoot- 
ing among college men and sportsmen in general. 


THE SPORT ALLURING 

What is “The Sport Alluring”? Trapshooting of 
course. And it is the most characteristically Ameri- 
j can sport, for it satisfies the inherent Amreican desire 
to use firearms. 

Golf may boast of its Scotch origin, polo trace its 
line from England to India and cricket pride itself 
on British birth, but shooting at “clay pigeons” or 
clay or targets is American born. 

Let us pass by the alien sports we have adopted 
! with pleasure and benefit and compare trapshooting 
with that distinctive American game — baseball. 

The baseball fan goes to the ball grounds, sits in 
the stand and watches his favorite team reach a 
heart-breaking crisis in the game, but much as he 
may wish to share the glory and the thrill of the 
j contest, his part is limited, or sitting helpless while 
1 it goes down to defeat. His sole participation in the 
hership toed the firing line on the first day, and 
he is the ‘ player,” and it s his to know all the zest of 
competition. To follow his hobboy does not reqiure 
neglect of affairs of life, for trapshooting may be in- 
dulged in as little or as much as circumstances 
allow. — Samuel Wesley Long in the “The Sport 
Alluring.” 

WOMEN AMONG LEADERS IN 
TRAPSHOOTING 

As a sport for women, trapshooting is rapidly 
growing in popularity. Hundreds of women are tak- 
ing up the pastime, and in many cases are proving 
themslevs formidable competitors for high honors. 

Makers of shotguns have perfected 16-guage and 
20-gauge guns which women may use at the traps 
However, a considerable number are using the 
standard 12-guage gun, in perference to the smaller 
sizes. 

At all of the big shoots you will find women on the 
“firing line,” asking no odds of their masculine com- 
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AT ALL TIMES 

ROCK ISLAND LINES 

service appeals most strong- 
ly to the prospective traveler 
in the West. To those who 
contemplate attending the 
conventions of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
at Omaha, Neb., and the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf 
at San Francisco, Cal., in Au- 
gust, 1915, the appeal is still 
more emphatic. 

Omaha, Neb., lies on the 
main line of the ROCK IS- 
LAND between Chicago, 
Colorado and California, en- 
abling delegates, after attend- 
ing the meeting at Omaha, to 
pass through glorious COLO- 
RADO on the way to San 
Francisco. 

Train services and equip- 
ment unsurpassed. 


1238 
Broadway 
New York. 
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petitors, but shooting in their class without protest 
against the prescribed handicaps. 

Indications justify the predication that the next 
few years will see as many women trapshooters as 
there are women golfers. 

The growing interest of ladies in the sport is exert- 
ing an influence which will do much to give it the 
place it deserves. 

Women’s clubs are now holding regular shoots in 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Del., New York, Minnea- 
polis, Youngstown, O., Canadian towns and else- 
where. 

TRAPSHOOTING, A DEMOCRATIC SPORT 

“Trapshooting,” said a well-known author, “knows 
no case and refuses to recognize social distinction — it 
accepts a man as man. His success or failure at the 
sport is entirely in his own hands. The game appeals 
to all ages and conditions of men, and is one of the 
few in which both sexes meet on equal terms. 

"Look at a squad of shooters and you will perhaps 
recognize the most eminent member of the bar stand- 
ing beside a clerk whose income precludes member- 
ship in a country club. His neighbor is a succesful 
manufacturer, whose fondness for the gun has never 
waned, but who no longer can stand the exposure of 
days afield ; the next man is a physician whose pro- 
fessional duties permit but a short period of relaxa- 
tion, so he has driven his car to the club grounds for 
an hour or two at the traps ; the fifth shooter is a 
woman who loves the great out-of-doors and its pas- 
times.” 


“The Torpedo Girl,” by Gardner Hunting, a first 
page, five chapter serial in the Youth’s Companion, 
beginning November 5th, has for its heroine a deaf 
girl. 

And “K,” the latest story by Mary Roberts Rhine- 
hart in McClure’s, has as one of its characters a deaf 
book agent . — Michigan Mirror. 
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Che British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthly magazine — newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four page monthly 

Annual subscription — single copies ( prepaid ) 60 
cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill will 
be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 

CDe British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 


It you read our advertisments, we 
both profit. 

If you fail to do so, we both lose. 

There’s but one course to pursue 
eh? you read that which we print, 
bring it with you, ever, and see how 
faithfully our printed news lives up 
to the gist of the matter, namely, the 
values in dry goods and housefurnish- 
ings that you will find in this store 


S. P. DUNHAM & Co., t 

Trenton, N. J. J 

♦ 
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F. S. KATZENBACH 
AND COMPANY 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 




hardware 

Beaters 

Ranges 

mantels 


Grates 

tile Beaters 


facings 




Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


Conservative 6 Per Cent 
Investment 

Corporation Stocks and Bonds 

Fluctuate in value and are subject to mani- 
pulation 

Public Service Corporations 

Are succumbing to Public Ownership with 
loss to the holders of their inflated securities 
Industrials 

Depend upon “The Man Behind the Gun.” 

First Mortgage Loans 

Do not fluctuate in value. 

Are not subject to condemnation for public 
purposes. Are , absolute in security irre- 
spective of human frailty. 

We have handled First Mortgage Loans in 
Duluth since 1869 without the loss of a 
dollar of principal or interest for any client. 

We will be pleased to submit detailed in- 
formation describing our offerings in First 
Mortgage Loans. 

J. D. Howard & Company 

209 - 2 J 2 Providence Building Duluth, Minn. 


Of interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 


ASK FOR 



A CATMOUC MONTmi V FO* THE DEAF 

Circulates Everywhere all the Time 

FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 
Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 

515-17 W. 1 60th St., New York City. 


PAINTS 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in liis dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different — very different. They are cut 
in college style — with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 

College Brand Suits 
and Overcoats 
$15 to $35 

Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 

Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, French Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear, Neckwear, Silk and Li9le Ho- 
siery, Pajamas. Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats, Caps, Shoes, Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 

THE HOME OF 

GUNSON 

117-119 East State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 
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J 

State 

Normal and Model 
Schools 

TRENTON, N. J. 


The Normal School 


Is a professional school, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the pub- 
lic schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $164 to $184. 



Sold by people who 
know paints with a 
long-life knowledge 


HOOPER’S 

PAINTS 


V 


8 and io So. Warren St. 
Trenton, N.J. 




The Model School 


It is a thorough academic training 
school preparatory to college, business 
or drawing room. 

The schools are well provided with ap- 
paratus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gymna- 
sium, etc. 

The cost for day pupils is from $28 to 
$64 per year, according to grade, and 
$224 to $244 for boarders. 


The Boarding Halls 


The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
electricity, heated by steam, well ven- 
tilated, provided with baths and all 
modern conveniences. The sleeping 
rooms are nicely furnished and are very 
cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal, 

J. M. GREEN 
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COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N, KENDALL 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Wm. G. Schauffler D. Stewart Craven 

John P. Murray Robert A. Sibbold 

Jos. S. Frelinghuysen Edmund K. Osborne 

Melvin A Rice John C. Van Dyke 


Officers gf Die Board 


Wm. G. Schauffler. 
Calvin N Kendall. 
Edward I. Edwards 


President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


■nr HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions: 

The candiate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompained by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school map be obtained by 
writing to the following address. 
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John P. Walker, M.A. 


Trenton, N 


Superintendent. 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A 
WM. G. NEWCOMB 


MISS EMILY B. BURK Book-keeper 

B. HOWARD SHARP Supervisor of Boys 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPATRICK ...Assistant Supervisor 
MISS MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS. -Supervisor of Girls 

MISS NELL BERGEN Nurse 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D Attending Physician 

MILES D. WAGNER, D D.S . ...... Dentist 

BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D Oculist 

CHARLES MCLAUGHLIN Engineer 


OVER 65 YEARS’ 
^ EXPERIENCE 


Martin C. Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Supplies 

BROAD AND FRONT STS., 
Phone 210 TRENTON, N. J. 


Grossley Machine Company 

(incorporated) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 
Washing Machinery 

Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 
and Forming Clay 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Trade Marks 
Designs 

' Copyrights Ac. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
Invention Is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
•ent free. Oldest agency for securing putenta. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
wpecial notice , without charge. In the 


Ashmore and Blackwell, 

Dealers in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Scientific American 


A handsomely Illustrated weekly. J, argent dr- 
culatlou of any scientific journal. Terms, f3 a 
year; four months, $L Sold by all newsdealers. 
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BUNN &Co. 361Broad ^ New York 

Branch Office, 626 F 8t* Washington, IX C. 


STOLL’S 


DO YOU KNOW 


Gifts of Utility & Beauty 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

YgL SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
W OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 

30 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


Capital Gift Shop 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2. 00 Derby in the. 
city , also a full line of fine Hats 
College Caps, <Sfc. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON. N. J. 


Compliments of 

WILSON and STOKES 
Lumber Co. 

Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phone 147 
TRENTON, N. J. 


High Grade Boxed Papers and Cards 
Leather and Brass Goods 
MechanicalDrawing Instruments 
Conklin’s Selffilling Fountain Pen 
Price ranging from $2.50 to $8.00 

The Capital Selffilling Fountain Pen 

Price $1.50. None better for the price 
Engraved Name Cards 

Embossed Stationery to order 


hi Broadwy, New York 


DO TOUR SHOPPING AT 

Trenton’s most reliable store. 
Dependable merchandise at moder- 
ate prices. 

We give and redeem Gold Trading 
Stamps. 


NEW JERSEY 

history and Genealogy 




WM. CONVERY & SONS 

129 North Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture 
and Carpets in this city. 


The Capital Stationery 

15 N. Warren St. 


TKAVEK’S BOOK STORE 

108 S. BROAD ST. 


South Broad 
and Lafayette St fee Is 
• Trenton. NJ 


